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22882 HE late King George was re- 
© Mmarkavily fond of ſeeing the 
E " (663 Play of Henry VIII. which had | 
N EE tomething in it that ſeem'd to 
LE 55 RN 5 hit the taſte of that ſagacious 
monarch; for, one night being 
very attentive to that part of the play Where 
Harry the Eighth commands his miniſter 
Woolley to write circular letters of indemniry 
into every county, where the payment of cer- 
tain heavy taxes had been ditputed, and re- 
marking the manner in which the miniſter 
artfully communicated theſe commands to his 
ſecretary Cromwell, whiſpering thus ; 
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Of the king's grace and pardon : the griev 4 


ommons 
Hardly conceive of me Let it be nois'd 


That thro our interceſſion this revokement 
And pardon comes. 


The king cou!d not help ſmiling at the craft 
of the miniſter in filching from his maſter the 
merit of the good action, tho? he himſelf had 


been the author of the evil complained of; 


and turning to the prince who then ſtood near 


him (the play being ated at Hampton Court) 


ſaid to him. You ſee, George, what you have 


one day to expect; an Engliſh miniſler will be 


an Engliſh miniſter in every age and in every 
reign. 


Daring the protetorſhip of Oliver Crom- | 


well, a defign was formed for re-eſtabliſhing 


the Jews i in this kingdom, with full liberty 
to carry on trade, and exerciſe their religion ; 
but tho' this affair met with violent oppoſition 
from the heads of the different fectaries, yet 
Oliver ſo far carried his point as to encourage 
a ſmall bcdy of them to ſettle in their old 
quarter, under the direction of Manaſſeth 


Ben-Iſracl, a great rabbi, who ſoon built a 
ſynagogue, and publickly performed divine 


worſu!p. The intelligence which the pro- 
tector received, from time to time, by means 

of the extenſive correſpondence and cloſe a- 
mity et where maintained throughout the 


uni- 
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univerſe among the ſcattered remains of the 
Jewiſh nation, contributed not a little to the 
ſucceſs of his enterpriſes abroad, and particu- 
larly to that of his naval expeditions ; an in- 
ſtance of which is ſom where vpn record, 
and thus related: As the earl of Orrery was 
once walking with Cromwell in one of the 
galleries at Whitehall, a man aimolt in rags 
appeared in view; upon which Cromwell im- 
mediately leſt the carl, and took that perſon 
with him into his cloſet, who tod him of a 
great ſum of money that the Spaniards were 
ſending over in a Dutch man of war, to pay 
their army in Flanders; and aiſo the very 
part of the ſhip where the money was re- 
polited. The protector then immediately 
ſent an expreſs to Smith (afterwa ds Sir Je- 
remy Smith) who lay in the Downs, inform- 
ing him that within a day or two ſuch a 
Dutch ſhip would paſs the channel, which he 
muſt ſearch for the Spaniſh money. Accord- 
ingly, when the ſhip paiied by Dover, Smith 
ſent, and demanded leave to ſearch her. 
The Dutch captain return'd, That nene but his 
maſiers ſhould ſeurch him. Upon Wich Smith 
{ent him word again, that he had ſit up on 
hour-glaſs, and if he did not ſubmit to the jerrch 
befere it was run out, he abc fins fins. The 
Dutchman ſeeing it was in vain to contend 
with ſuperior force, ſubmitted in time ; and 
ſo all the money was found. Ard the next 
time Cromwell ſaw the lord Orrery, he told 
| S023 him, 


iy 
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him, he had his intelligence from that Kenne 
forlorn Jew he ſaw him go to ſeme days before, 


Some time before the abdication of King 
James II. an attempt was made to draw the 
princeſs Anne of Denmark to embrace the 
popiſh religion. Ihe king, indeed, uſed no 
barlunefs with her; he only diſcover'd his 
wiſhes, y putting into her hands ſome books 
and papers, which he hoped might induce 
her to become a prolelyte ; but lord Tyr- 
connel took more pains, and made uſe of all 


his intereſt to incline her to hearken to the 


pious inclinations of a father and a king: 

theſe remonſtrances had but little effe& ; and 
it was not long before the princeſs was de- 
livered from the temptation. Upon the land- 
ing of the prince of Orange, in 1688, the 
king went down to Saliſbury to his army, and 
the | prince of Denmark his ſon-in-law with 
him; but the news quickly came from thence, _ 
thzt che prince of Denmark had left the 
king, and was gone over to the prince of O- 
range, and that The king was coming back to 
London. This ſo territy'd the princeſs that 
ſhe declared, rather than ſee her father he 

<wou'd jump our at window ; and immediately 
ſhe ſent to adviſe with the biſhop of London 
what was beſt for her to do. The reſult Was, 


that at midnight, the biſhop accompanied by 


the carl of Dorſet, waited upon her at the 
Cockpit, according to a private agreement, 


ang 
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and in a hackney-coach conducted her high- 


neſs to the biſhop's houſe in the city; from 


| thence ſhe was carried to lord Dorſet's at 


Copt-hall ; from thence to the earl of North- - 


| bampton's, and thence to Nottingham ; where 


ſhe hardly thought herſelf ſafe till ſhe ſaw that 
ſhe was ſurrounded by the prince of Orange's 


friends. Quickly after this, the king fled into 
France; the throne was declared vacant ; and 


preſently filled with the prince and princefs of 
Orange; the latter of whom, the firſt day ſhe 
took polieſſion of her apartment in Whiteball, 

ran about it, looking into every cloſet and 


conveniency, and turning up the quilts upon 


the bed, as people do when they come into 
an inn, and with no other ſort of concern, 
tho it cas her own father who had been þo | 


"wm driven from that chamber and that bed. 


Coos after the battle of Oudenarde, the 


dutcheſs of Marlborough made a tour to 


Flanders, under pretence of complimenting 
the duke on that victory, but in fact to in- 
form him of the cabals of his enemies, which 
it was not ſafe to entruſt on paper. Her 
grace landed at Dunkirk, where ſhe lay all 
night; and in the me ening, her thoughts be- 
ing intent, perhaps, upon more important con- 


cerns, tho” ſhe had given a great deal of 
trouble in the inn, yet ſhe went away and 


forgot the uſual preſent to the chambermaid, 


| The girl, who i in:erpreted this neglect to her 


B 3 | grace's 
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grace's want of generoſity, thought of an ex- 
pedient to make herſelf amends; and with 
this view ſhe purchaſed a number of phials, 
and then filling them, carefully cork'd them 
up, and ſealed them; this done, ſhe cauſed 
it to be rumoured abroad that ſhe had a quan- 
tity of the dutche's of Marlborough's eye- 
water, which her grace, at her departure, had 
put into her hands to ſell. It was in reality 


the dutcheſs of Marlborough's water that 


filled the bottles, and the humour ſucceeded 
to the girl's wiſa; the eye-water was bought 


for the novelty by rich and poor, and the 


cures it perform'd were ſo wonderful, that 
the fame of its virtues reach'd the dutcheſs at 
the Engliſh camp. Her grace recollected her 
omiſſion, and was not a little nettled at the 


wench's {tratagem, but could not then help 


it. In her return home however, ſhe lay a- 
gain at tie ſame inn; and as the wench was 
putting her to bed at night, Chi/a, ſaid ſhe, 
1 Hear you have a famous eye-water to ſill; I 
hace a mind to be a purchaſer, The girl quite 


_ confounded and ready to ſink, faintly ſaid, it 
was all diſpoſed of. hat quantity might ycu 


hade of it, ſaid the dutcheis ? Only a few 
dozens, reply'd the girl. Well, ſaid the dutch- 


eſs, prepare your bottles, and you now may have 


a larger quentity cf the genuine ſort. The girl 
was miſerably perplex'd, and could not tell 
what to ſay ; but fell into tears, and drop- 


ping upon her knees confeſs'd her indiſcre- 


tion, 
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tion, and humbly implor'd her grace's for- 
giveneſs, promiſing never to cfiend again in 
the like manner; Nay, but indeed, child, laid her 
grace, you muſt make up ſome fir me, for I have 
heard an excellent character of its fovertign in- 
tues. Being aſſured her grace was in earneſt, 
the girl reply d, he foul be obry'd. Her 
grace's intention was, to prevent her eye- 
water being any more hawk'd about in Dun- 
kirk; and therefore in the morning ſhe or- 
dered her young doctreſs in her own "preſence 
to bottle every drop of it, to cork it up ſafe- 
ly, and ſeal it, as ſhe had Gone the Former 
by which ſhe diſcovercd that the girl had ac- 
tually procured her orace's arms to her new 
Noſtrum, a circumſtance ſue had not before 
_ dreamt of. Well, my acer, ſaid the dutcheſs, 
I find you're a Wm of yeur trade; you mate 
no ſcruple to counterfeit a ſeal. Madam, ſaid 
the girl, you dropt the ſeal in the room, and 
that put me in the head of it. And what 
might you gain, ſaid her grace, by your laſt 
ſupply ? Fifty livres, reply'd the girl. Very 
bell, ſaid the dutcheſs : : pleaſe to  reflore the 
ſeal, and there is double that ſum for zou; put- 
ting five Louis d'Ors in ker hand; adding 
with a ſtern look, and a ſevere tone of voice, 
Beware of Counter feits, Hulle. 


Old Dyer, who is remarkable for face- 
tiouſneſs and drollery, happened ove day to 
be alone at the Flaſk at Hamſtead, in veniſon- 


time, 
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time, when the Cordwainers-company kept 


their annual feaſt there. Dyer obſerved two 
glorious hanches roaſting at the fire, and 


made it his buſineſs to learn who they were 
for. Being told, for the Cordwainer's Com- 
fFany, he determined to dine with them. He 
Enew it was the cuſtom upon thoſe occaſicns 


for every member to bring his friend, and 


_ conſequently that ſeveral, as well as himſelf 


would be ſtrangers to all but o in the com- 
pany, and that queſtions are never aſk'd, 
when once admittance is obtain'd and people 
are ſeated ; he therefore watch'd his oppor- 


_ tunity when dinner went up, and ſeated him- 


ſelf among the reſt as near as he could to one 
of the hanches, where he did not fail to play 
his part. He was very pleaſant and chearful, 
ard thoſe that ſat next him were highly di- 


verted; no exceptions were taken, and all 
paſs d off as he had imagined. After dinner, 


when the bottle and ſong began to move 
briſkly round, he ſung in his turn, and was 
much applauded. But when the time came 


that he thought of departing, he ſhifted his 


ſeat, and placing himſelf next the door, he 


began a ſtory. He had already drawn the 
attention of the company upon him by his 
uncommon humour; ſo, upon the word Story 


all were ſilent. Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am 
always pleaſed when I have an opportunity 
of remaikinz the flouriſhing condition of 
trade; I remember a wonderful alteration 

| | . lor 
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for the better in this very company of yours 
within theſe forty years, and 1 think I can 
give you a remarkable inſtance of it: When 
[ was a young fellow, continued Dyer grave- 
ly, I was but low in the world myſelf ; and I 
obſerved that the neareſt way to wealth was 
through the road of frugality ; and therefore 
I pitched upon a chop-bouſe in Grubſtreet, 
where I could dine for two-pence. The 
miſtreſs of the houſe was remarkably neat and 
civil, particularly to thoſe who were her con- 
ſtant cuſtomers ; and the room where we 
dined was, by means of a curtain, or more 
properly a blanket hung upon a rod, par- 
tition'd off into two diviſions, the inner and 
the outer; the inner diviſion the good wo- 
man kept for the better ſort of folks, of which 
I had the honour to be accounted one, and 
the outer was for the caſual and ordinary 
fort. It happened one day, however, as I 
was drawing the blanket to go in as uſual, 
the miſtreſs of the houſe pulled me haſtily by 
the coat, and whiſper'd in my ear, You muſt 
not go in there to-day, Sir.=Why fo, ſaid I in 
ſome heat? I beg your pardon, Sir, ſaid the 
woman, but indeed you can't be admitted. 
What the dewil's the matter that I can't be ad- 
mitted, ſaid I ſwaggering? M, ſaid the 
woman with joy in her countenance, the ma- 
fer and wardens of the en we Company 
do me the honour to dine with me to-day, and I 
mult keep my 0 far lor empty for their 5 
/ 15 
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ſhips reception. I thought it indeed but decent 
to give place to that worthy body, and ſo was 
pacify'd. — The company upon hearing this 
ſtory began to lay their heads together, to 
know who this gentleman was ; which Dyer 
obſerving, took that opportunity to flip away. 


About the latter end of queen Anne's wars, 
when the Tory miniſtry came into play, they 
made a mighty rout about enquiring into the 


conduct of their predeceſſors the Whigs; par- 


ticularly as to corrupt management, and miſ- 
application of public money. Among the 


reſt, Mr. Walpole, (afterwards the famous 


Sir Robert) then a member of the houſe, and 
once ſecretary at war, fell under its diſplea- 
ſure ; not ſo much perhaps, for what he had 


done, but out of pique for the violent oppo- 


ſition he had made to the meaſures then car- 


Tying on. The charge urged againſt him 


was this: After he, in conſequence of his 


poſt, had contraſted with ſome undertakers 
for forrage for the horſe that lay in Scotland; 


he, finding that the two perſons who con- 
tracted for it made conſiderable gain by it, 
named a friend of his own as a third perſon, 
who might partake of the profits; but the o- 
ther two had no mind to let this third perſon in 


to know the ſecret of their management; ſo 


they offered him 500 l. for his ſhare, which he 


accepted, and the money was remitted. But 


they not knowing his place of reſidence, di- 
| | 2 | N 
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rected their bill To Mr. Walpole, Secretary at 
War, who of conſequence was obliged to en- 
dorſe the bill before it could be received, 
which he accordingly did, and the perſon 
concern'd received the money. This being 
diſcover'd, Mr. Walpole was charged with 
it, as a bribe that he had taken for his own 
uſe for making the contract. Both the per- 
ſons that remitted the money, and he who re- 
ceived it were examin'd by the committee, 
and affirmed that Mr. Walpole was neither 
ge nor indirectly concerned in the mat- 

; but the houſe infifted upon his having 
| endorſed the bill, and not only voted this a 
corroption, but ſent him to the Tower, and 
expell'd him the houſe. However, the vio- 
lence with which this charge was caxried on 
againſt him by the Tories, turned in the end 
to his advantage. For in the next reign he 
was conſider'd as one who had ſut Fered per- 
ſecution for his zeal to the Houſe of Hano- 
ver; and the poſts of honour that were then 
heaped upon him, made him ſufficient a- 
mends for the icandalous aſperſions that had 
been thrown out againſt him before. 


When the great duke of Marlborough 
commanded in Flanders, a ſew, concerned 
in the contract for furniſhing bread to the 
army there, made him an annual preſent of 
between 5 a Coool. the queen had beſides 
ordered him 10,0001, a year to ſupport ais 


dignity, 


much public money as the Jew's preſent, and 


troops annually amounted to. And tho' he 


been allow'd K. William for the ſame ſervice; 


deſigns had been ſo well concerted, thro” the 


miſcarried in any one of them; yet his ene- 
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dignity, and to enable him to procure intelli- 


gence; and on the {ame account her ma- 


jeſty had iſſued out a warrant for him to re- 


ceive two and a half per cent. out of the pay 
of the foreign troops, as was the practice in 
K. William's war, which amounted to 1 0001. 
more, in all about 30,0001. a year. But upon 
the change of the miniſtry, when things were 
carried to extremities, and this great man 
was diveſted of his command by the queen's 
own letter, a charge was brought againſt him 
in parliament for the embezzlement of ſo 


the deduction from the pay of the foreign 


made it appear that the whole ſum was leſs 
by 200001. a year than in the former war had 


and that by diſpoſing of it properly he had 
procured ſo good intelligence, as never once 
to be ſurpriſed, nor any party he ever ſent 
out intercepted or cut off; nay, that all. his 


faith of his intelligence, that he had never 


mies were ſuffered to prevail, the Houſe cen- 
ſured the receipt of the Jew's money as il- 
legal, and her majeſty was prevailed upon to 
ſend an order to tie attorney-general to pro- 
ſecate him for the 15,0001. that was deducted 
yearly out of the pay of the foreign troops, 
tho" he was authoriſed by her own warrant to 
receive 
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receive it. Such was the behaviour of a 
Houſe of Commons to a man who had car- 
ried the military glory of the Engliſh nation 
to a higher pitch than any general had ever 
done before him. 


| _ Doring the reign of King William and 


Queen Mary, a breach was made between the 
queen and the princeſs of Denmark, then 
heir-apparent to the crown, which never was 
made up; nor would the queen ſo much as 
ſee the prince(s even when her majeſty lay 
upon her death-bed, tho' much importun'd 
to conſent to a reconciliation. The cauſe of 
this difference was generally imputed to the 
obſtinacy of the princeſs in continuing lady 
Marlborough in her ſervice, after her lord had 
fallen under the diſpleaſure of the king. But 
the truth is, the 50,0001. a year ſettled by 
parliament on the prince and princeſs of 
Denmark, and which had render'd them in a 


manner independant of the court, had given 


the diſguſt, as it was carried by a vaſt ma- 
jority in both Houſes, tho' the king had uſcd 
his utmoſt endeavours to oppole it. What 
made this meaſure the more acceptable to the 
Princeſs was the rude treatment ſhe met with 
from king William, who was indeed ſo ill- 
natur'd, and fo little poliſhed by education, 
that neither in great things nor in ſmall had he 
the manners of a gentleman. One inſtance 
of his worſe than vulgar behaviour at his own 
Var. II. is 2: adi 
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table, when the princeſs dined with him, will 


ſet this part of his character in a true light. 


It was in the beginning of his reign when the 
princeſs was with child of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, there happened to be a plate of peaſe, 
the firſt that had been ſeen that year. The 
king, without offering the princeſs the leaſt 
ſhare of them, eat them every one up him- 
ſelf. Whether, ſays my author, he offer'd 
any to the queen, 1 cannot ſay ; but he might 
do that lafely enough, for he knew ſhe durff 
not touch them. The princeſs confeſſed aftcr- | 
wards, foe hed fo much mind to the peaſe, that | 
ſhe was afraid to lyok at them, and Jet could 3 
Harl. y Rerp ber cyès of- | : 


Has ing the breach between this two Siſters, 


Which, as has been ſaid, was never made up 


till the queen's death, all the ladies of ho- 
nour and all the great officers of ſtate were 
trictly forbidden to viſit the princeſs's court; 
the guards were diſcharg' d from any attend- 
ance about her perſon, and all poſſible irdig— 
nities were caſt upon her not only by the king 


and queen, but by all who had the leaſt de- 


pendance upon them. But upon the queen 8 
death, things took a new turn, king William 
was only king for life, and he had ſenſe e- 
nough to know that it would be impallible to 


continue any longer in open difference with 


the princeſs without expoting himſelf to daily 


Nights and manifeſt diſregard for the ſov«- 
reiz 
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reign pleaſure; and therefore he made offers 
of reconciliation; the prince and princeſs 
waited upon the king at Kenſington, and 
were received with extraordinary civility ; 


which being publickly known, nothing was 


to be ſeen but crowds of courtiers flocking to 
Barkley-houſe (the princeſs's reſidence) to 
pay their reſpects to the prince and princeſs ; 
tho' before, the place had been like a deſart, 
where none but the bare inhabitants were 
ſcarce ever to be ſeen This ſudden altera- 
tion occaſioned the half-witted lord Carnar- 
yon to ſay one night to the princeſs, as he 
ſtood cloſe by her, in the circle, I hope your 
bighneſs will remember that I came to wait upon 
you, - when none of this company did; which 
cauſed ſome bluſhing and much mirth. | 


Biſhop Burnet, every body has heard of- 


but few are acquainted. with his real charac” 


ter; his enemies have made him a worſe man 


than he was ; his friends perhaps a better. 


Be this as it will, in his charges to the clergy, 
he ſhew'd a great deal of dilintereſted inte- 
grity by vchemently exclaiming agaiaſt Plura- 
lities, as a moſt ſacrilegious robbery of the 
revenues of the church; a remarkable effect 
of his zeal upon this ſubject may not be im- 
proper to be here related. In his firit viſita- 


tion at Saliſbury, he urged the authority of 


St. Bernard, who being conſulted by one of 


his followers, whether he might not accept of 
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two benefices, reply'd, And how will you be 
able to ſerve them both I intend, anſwered 
the prieſt, to officzate in one of them by a de- 
puty — Hill your deputy be damm d for you too, 
cry'd the faint? Beltcwe me, you may ſerve 
your cure by proxy, but you muſt be damn'd in 
perſon. This expreſſion ſo affected Mr. Kelley, 
a pious and worthy clergyman there preſent, 


that he immediately reſigned the rectory of Be- 


merton in Berkſhire worth 200l. a year, which 
he then held with one of greater value. 'This 
chriſtian act of ſelf-denial was not, however, 
without its reward; for tho' their principles 
in church-matters were very oppoſite, yet 


the biſhop conceived ſuch an eſteem for him, 
from this action, that he not only prevailed 
with the Chapter to elect him a Canon, but 


likewiſe made him arch-deacon of Sarum, 
and gave him one of the beſt prebends in the 
church. 1 _ 


Sir George Rook, before he was made ad- 
miral, had ſerved as a captain of marines 
upon their firſt eſtabliſhment ; and being 
quarter'd on the coaſt of Eſſex where the a- 
gues made havock among his men, the mi- 
niſter of the village where he lay was ſo har- 
raſs'd with the duty, that he refuſed to bury 
any more of them without being paid his ac- 
cuſtomed fees. The captain made no words, 
but the next that died he ordered to be car- 


ricd to the miniſter's houſe, and Jaid upon the 


table 
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table of his great hall; this greatly embar- 
raſſed the poor clergyman ; who in the full- 
neſs of his heart ſent the captain word, That 
if he would cauſe the dead man to be taken a- 
eway, he would never more diſpute it with him, 
but would readily bury him and his whole com- 


pany for nothing. 


In the ſecond ſeſſion of the firſt parliament 
of queen Anne, an incident happen'd, that at 
this juncture, when a general election is ap- 
proaching, ſhould be univerſally known, and 
attended to. There had been great com- 
plaints of partiality and injuſtice in the elec- 
tions of parliament-men, both againſt ſherifts 
in counties, and returning-ofhcers in boroughs, 
In Ayleſbury the return was made by four 
conſtables, and it was believed, that they 
made a bargain with ſome of the candidates, 
and then managed the matter, ſo as to be ſure 
that the majority ſhould be for the perſon, 
to whom they had engaged themſelves; they 
canvaſſed about the town, to know tow the 
voters were ſet, and they reſolved to find 
ſome pretence for diſabling thoſe, who were 
engaged to vote for other perſons than their 
friends, that they might be ſure to have the 
majority in their own hands. And when 
this matter came to be examined by the 
Houſe of Commons, they gave the election 
always for him who was reckoned of the 
party of the majority, in a manner ſo bare- 
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_ faced, that they were ſcarce out of counte- 


nance when they were charged for injuſtices 
in judging elections. Ir, was not eaſy to find 
a remedy to ſuch a crying abuſe, of which all 
fides in their turns, as they happened to be 


depreſſed, had made great complaints; but 


when they came to be the majority, ſeemed 
to have forgot all that they had formerly cried 
out on. Some few excuſed this, on the topic 


of retaliation ; they ſaid, they dealt with o- 


thers as they had dealt with them, or their 


friends. At laſt an action was brought a- 


gainit the conſtables of Ayleſbury, at the ſuit 
of one, who had been always admitted to 
vote in former elections, but was denied it in 
the laſt election. This was tried at the aſ- 


: ſizes, and it was found there by the jury, 


that the conſtables had denied him a right, 
of which he was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion, ſo 
they were to be caſt in damages ; but it was 


moved in the queen's-bench to quaſh all the 


proceedings in that matter, ſince no action 
did lie or had ever been brought upon that 
account. Powel, Gould, and Powis were of 
opinion, that no hurt was done the man; that 
the judging of elections belonged to the Hcuſe 
of Commons; that as this action was the firſt 
of its kind, ſo if it was allowed, it would 
bripg on an ininity of ſuits, and put all the 
officers concerned in that matter, upon great 
difficulties: Lord chief-juſtice Holt, tho' a- 
lone, yet differed from the reſt; he thought 
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this was a matter of the greateſt importance, 
both to the whole nation in general, and to 
every man in his own particular : he made a 
great difference between an election of a 
member, and a right to vote in it; the Houſe 
of Commons were the only judges of the for- 
mer, whether it was rightly managed or not, 
without bribery, fraud or violence; but the 
right of voting in an election, was an original 
Tight founded either on a freehold of torty 
ſhillings a year in the county; or on burgage- 
land, or upon a preſcription, or by charter, 
in a burrough : Theſe were all legal titles, 
and as ſuch were triable in à court of law. 
Acts of parliament were made concerning 
them, and by reaſon of theſe, every thing re- 
lating to thoſe acts were triable in a court of 
law; he ſpoke long and learnedly, and with 
ſome vehemence upon the ſubje& ; but he 
was one againſt three, ſo the order of the 
court went in favour of the conſtables. The 
matter was upon that brought before the 
Houſe of Lords, by a writ of error; the cauſe 
was very fully argued at the bar, and the 
judges were ordered to deliver their opinions. 
upon it, which they did very copiouſly..— 
Chief juſtice Trevor inſiſted much on the au- 
thority that the Houſe of Commons had, to 
judge of all thoſe elections; from that he in- 
terred, that they only could judge who were 
the electors: petitions were often grounded 
on this, that in the poll ſome were admitted 
| to 
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to a vote, who had no right to it, and that 
others were denied it, who had a right; ; fo 
that in ſome caſes they were the proper judges 
of this right: and if they had 1t in ſome caſes, 
they muſt have it in all. From this he in- 


ferred, that every thing relating to this mat- 


ter was triable by them, and by them only: 


if two independent juriſdictions might have 
the ſame cauſe brought before them, they 
might give contrary judgments in it; and 
this muſt breed great diſtraction, in the exe- 
cution of thoſe judgments.— To all this it 


Was anſwered, that a ſingle man who was 
wronged in this matter, had no other re- 


medy but by bringing it into a court of law ; 
for the-Houſe of Commons could not examine 
the right of every voter; if the man, for 
whom he would have voted, was retaried, 


he could not be heard to complain to the 


Houſe of Commons, tho' in his own par- 
ticular he was Heiied a vote, ſince he could 
not make any exceptions to the return ; ſo he 


muſt bear his wrong, without a remedy, if 


he could not bring it into a court of law. A 
right of voting in an election was the greateſt 


of all the rigits of an Engliſhman, ſince by 


that he was repreſented in parliament ; the 
Houſe of Commons could give no relief to a 


man wronged in this, nor any damages; they 


could only ſet aſide one, and admit of an- 2 


other return; but this was no redreſs to hi: 


that ſuffered the wrong; it made him to be 
le. 
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jeſs conſidered in his burrough, and that 

might be a real damage to him in his trade : 

Since this was a right inherent in a man, it 

ſeemed reaſonable that it ſhould be brought, 

where all other rights were tried, into a court 

of law ; the abuſe was new, and was daily 
growing, and it was already ſwelled to a 
great heighth; when new diſorders happen, 

new actions muſt lie, otherwiſe there is a 
failure in juſtice, which all laws abhor: prac- 
tices of this ſort were enormous and crying; 
and if the rule made in the queen's-bench was 
affirmed, it would very much increaſe theſe 
diſorders, by this indemnity, that ſeemed to 
be given to the officers who took the poll. — 
Afﬀter a long debate, it was carried by a great 
majority to ſet aſide the order in the queen's- 
bench, and to give judgment according to 
the verdict given at the aſſizes; which judg- 
ment was accordingly executed, and the man 
was allowed damages and coſts of ſuit. This 
gave great offence to the Houſe of Commons, 
who paſſed very high votes upon it, againſt 
the man of Ayleſbury, as guilty of a breach 
of their privileges, and againſt all others who 
ſmould for the future bring any ſuch ſuits into 

courts of law; and likewiſe againſt all coun- 
ſel, attorneys and others, who ſhould aſſiſt in 
any ſuch ſuits; and they affirmed, that the 


whole matter relating to elections belonged 


only to them : yet they did not think fit to 


{end for the man who had ſued, or rather in 


| whoſe 
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whoſe name the ſuit was carried on; ſo they 
let the matter as to him fall, under a ſhew of 
moderation and pity, and let it reſt upon 
thoſe general votes. The Lords on their 


part ordered the whole ſtate of the caſe to be 
drawn up and printed, which was done with! 


much learning and judgment; they alſo af. 
ſerted the right, that all the people of Eng- 
land had, to ſeek for juſtice in courts of law, 


upon all ſuch occaſions; and that the Houſe | 


of Commons, by their votes, ſtruck at the li- 
berties of the people, at the law of England, 
and at the judicature of the Houſe of Lords ; 
and they ordered the lord-keeper to ſend a 
copy of the caſe, and of their votes to all the 
fheriffs of England, to be communicated to 
all the boroughs in their counties. The Houſe 
of Commons was much provoked with this, 
but they could not hinder it; the thing was 
popular, and the Lords got great credit by 
the judgment they gave, which let the people 
of England ſee, how they might be redreſſed 
for the future ; accordingly five others of the 
inhabitants brought their actions againſt the 
conſtables, upon the ſame grounds. The 
Houſe of Commons looked on this as a great 
contempt of their votes, and they voted this 
a breach of privilege, to which they added 
a new, and till then unheard-of crime, that 
il wwas contrary io the Declaration that they 
had made: upon that they ſent their meſſen- 
ger for thele hve men, and committed them 
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to Newgate, where they lay three months 
priſoners; they were all the why le well ſup- 
plied and much viited ; ſo they lay without 
making any applicatic a tothe 7 'oule of Com- 
mens. It was not thought adviſeable to move 
in ſuch a matter, till all the money-bills were 
paſſed; then motions were made, in the in- 
terval between the "Terms, upon the ſtatute 
for a Habeas Corpus; but the ſtatute relat- 
ing only to commitments by the Royal Au. 
thority, this did not he within 1t. —Upon that 
they moved for a Writ of Error, to bring the 
matter befcre the Lords; that was only to be 
One at, by petitioning the queen to order 
: The Commons were alarmed at this. and 
as an addreſs to the queen, ſetting forth, 
that they had paſſed all the money- bills, 
therefore they hoped her majeſty would not 
grant this. Len judges agreed, ar! in civil 
matters a petition for a Writ of Error was a 


petition of right, and not of grace; two of 


them only were of another mind ; it was 
therefore thought a very ſtrange thing, which 
might have molt pernicious conicquences, for 

a Houſe of Commons to deſire the quren, not 

to grant a petition of right, which was plainly 

a breach of law and of her coronation-oath ; - 

they alſo took on them to afarm, that the 

Writ did not lie; tho' that was clearly the 

work of the zadicature to declare. waether it 

lay or not, and that was ungqueſtionabl ly the 

right of the lords; They only could deter- 

| mine 
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mine that: The ſupplying the public occa- 
ſions was a ſtrange confideration to be of- 
fered to the queen, as an argument to per- 
ſuade her to act againſt law; as if they had 
pretended that they had bribed her to in- 
fringe the law, and to deny juſtice, —The 
queen anſwered their addreſs, and in it ſaid, 
That the flopping proceedings at law, vas a 
matter of ſuch conſequence, that ſhe muſt con ſider 
evell of it: This was thought fo cold that 
they returned her no thanks for it; tho' a 
well-compoſcd Houſe of Commons would 
certainly have thanked her, for that tender 
regard to law and juſtice. The Commons 
carried their anger farther; they ordered the 
priſoners to be taken out of Newgate, and to 
be kept by their ſerjeant; they alſo ordered 
the lawyers and the ſollicitors to be taken 
into cuſtody, for appearing in behalf of the 
priſoners. Theſe were ſuch ſtrange and un- 
heard of proceedings, that by them the minds 
of all people were much alienated from the 
Houſe of Commons. But the priſoners were 
under ſuch management, and ſo well ſup- 
ported, that they would not {ſubmit nor ak 


pardon of the Houle ; it was generally be- 


lieved, that they were ſupplied and managed 
by the lord Wharton. They petitioned the 
Houſe of Lords for relief; and the Lords re- 
ſolved to proceed in the matter by ſure and 


regular ſteps. They firſt came to ſome gene- 


ral reſolutions ; that neither Howie of pert'2- 
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ment could aſſume or create any new privi- 
lege that they had not been formerly poſ- 


ſeſled of; that ſubjects claiming their rights 


in a courſe of law, againſt thoſe who had no 
privilege, could not be a breach of privilege 


of either Houſe; that the impriſoning the 


men of Ayleſbury, for acting contrary to a 


declaration made by the Houſe of Commons, 
was againſt law); that the committing their 


friends and their counſel for aſſiſting them, in 
order to the procuring their liberty in a legal 
way, was Contrary to law; and that the Writ 


of Error could not be denied without break 


ing the Magna Charta and the laws of Eng- 


land. Theſe reſolutions were communicated 
to the Houſe of Commons at a conference. 
They made a long anſwer to them. In it 
| they ſet forth, that the right of determining 


elections was lodged only with them, and that 
therefore they only could judge who had a 
right to elect; they only were the judges of 
their own privileges, the Lords could not in- 
termeddle in it; they quoted very copioufly 
the proceedings in the year 1675, upon an 
appeal brought againſt a member of their 
Houle ; they ſaid their priſoners ought only 


to apply themſelves to them for their liberty; 
and that no motion had ever been made for a 


Writ of Error in ſuch a caſe. Upon this ſe- 
cond conference according to form, the mat- 
ter was brought to a free conterence, where 
the point was fully argued on both ſides. 
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The City and the body of the nation were on 


the Lords fide in the matter. Upon this, the 
Lords crew up a full repreſentation of the 
whole affair with great decency of ſtyle, but 
with many heavy refleAions on the Houſe of 
Commons. By this time the whole bufineſs 
of the ſeſſion was brought to a concluſion ; 

for the Lords, who had the money-bills, 
would not pals them, till this was ended. 
They carried their repreſentation to the 
queen, who in anſwer to it told them, That 


ſhe would have granted the Writ of Error, but 


he faww it wes "neceſſary to put dl preſent ccn- 
cluſion to the ſefſicn, This being reported to 
the Houſe, was looked on by them as a clear . 
deciſon in their favour; therefore this ſhou'd Þ 
be a caution to returningrofficer, when they 
ſee tiey are liable to be ſued, and that a vote 
of the Houle of Commons cannot ſcreen Me 
them, how they deny any who have a right Þ 


to vote, their priwilege on that occaſion. 


Dean Swift was of a humour ſo frank that Þ 


_ thoſe who were unacquainted with his mar- 


ner, could hardly be prevail'd upon to con- Þ 
ſider him in any other light than that of an 
unpoliſh'd ciown ; how tar he might deſerve 


that character in general muſt be left to the 


determination of his muſt intimate acquaint- 
ance ; but with regard to his behaviour upon 
partic.:Jar occaſions, nothing could be more 
rude, The very laſt time he ever was at 

London 
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London, he went to dine with the earl of 


Burlington, who was then but newly mar- 


ried. My lord being willing, perhaps, to 
ſurprize his lady with a new character, and 
to have ſome diverſion, forbore to introduce 
him in the uſual manner, or even to mention 
his name; and as he generally appeared in a 


_ ruſty gown, and had no very ſtriking perſon, 


her ladyſhip could not help eying her new 
oveſt— After dinner, ſaid the dean, Lady 
Burlineton, I hear you can fing; firg me a ſong. 
The lady looked on this uncercmonious man- 
ner of aſking a favour, with diſc uſt, and po- 
ſitively rciuied him. He ſaid, e ould fing, 
or if he was her huſhand he would make her. 
Why, madam, I ſuppoſe you take me for one of 


your poor, faultry, En; lijh hedge parſens ; fing, 


when bid you. As the earl did nothing but 
laugh at this freedom, the lady was fo vex'd 
that ſhe burſt into tears and retired, His 
firſt compliment to her when he ſaw her a- 
gain was, Pray, madam, are you as proud and as 
{il-natur'd now, as when 1 ſaw you laſt? To 
which ſhe an{wer'd with great good-humour, 
No, Mr. Dean, I'll fing for, you, if you pleaſe. 


When Humphry, duke of Glouceſter, was 
regent of the kingdom, in the minority of 
Henry VI. there came to St. Alban's, (then 


 therefidence of the court) a poor, blind beg- 


gar and his wife; who for five or ſix days 
walked about the town, aſking alms, and tell- 
= ing 
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ing a plauſible tale of his being warned in a 


dream to leave the town of Berwick, the 
place of his nativity, and ſeek St. Alban. 


This had a wonderful effect upon the minds 
of the people, and gave the prieſts of that 


time a fit opportunity to work upon theircre- MW 
dulity. Great ſolemnity was uſed in preſent- | 
ing the man before the ſhrine of the Saint, 
and great multitudes were aſſembled to be 
witneſſes of the iſſue ; when inſtantly he re- Þ 
ceived his ſight, to the aſtoniſhment of all be- 
holders. This miracle being noiſed abroad, 
people far and near came flocking to town, 
and happy was he who could gain admittance Þ 
to the perſon who had been bleſt with ſo ſig⸗ 
nal a mark of the divine favour. In ſhort, Þ 
every body ſpoke of this miracle with fuch | 
an air of confidence, that the king defired the 
Poor man to be brough before him, and the | 
duke took upon him to examine into the 
matter for his majeſty's ſatisfaction. In order 


to this, he looked upon the man's eyes, and 
aſked him whether he ever had his fight be- 


fore? He ſaid he was born blind, and till 


the day of his preſentment before the holy 


| ſhrine, he had never beheld the light; and 
this was confirmed by the man's wife. The 


duke then looked more attentively at his 


eyes, and ſaid, he believed him; for, friend, 


ſaid his grace, I hardly think you can ſee now. 
The man with great devotion lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, and ſaid, he could ſee 1 
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You can, ſaid the duke! Then, what colour 
is this garment? The beggar told him. 
He tried him again and again; and ſtill the 
beggar was ready. The duke then aſked 
him, I he could tell the names of every man 
preſent? Nis anſwer was, He could nit. — 


= Take this Impoſtor anay, then, ſaid the duke, 


and let him be openly ſet in the flocks ; for tho“ 
he could hace been ſuddenly reftored to fight ſo 
as to diſtinguiſh the difference of colours, yet he 
could no more tell the names of thoſe colours by 


4 fight, unleſs he had known them before, than 


he could the names of every man here preſent 
The man upon this conviction acknowledged 
the fraud, and pray'd forgiveneſs. 


Cardinal Woolſey makes ſo great a figure 
in the Engliſh hiſtory, that every body ſhould 
be acquainted with his birth and the manner 
of his riſing in the king's favour. That he 
was a butcher's ſon at Ipſwich, is commonly 
known ; but the particular circumſtance that 
firſt recommended him to Henry VII. was 
this: It happened that his majeſty had occa- 
ſion to ſend to the emperor Maximilian, a- 
bout ſome buſineſs that required diſpatch, 
and Woolfey was pitched upon to be the 
meſſenger, who having received his inſtruc- 
tions left the king at Richmond about noon, 
and by next morning got to Dover, from 
thence by noon he arrived at Calais, and by 
night was with the emperor ; to whom hav- 
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Ing delivered his meſſage, and received a pre. 


ſent diſpatch, he returned before morning to 
Calais, and the night following came to the 


court at Richmond. The next morning he 


appeared before the king, who in the utmoſt | 


violence of rage, was about to lay bim dead 
at his feet for "negle: ing to execute his or- 
ders, Which were of the utmo! importance. 


Woolſey pacifed his anger by preſenting to | 
him the emperor's letter. AMS king aſtoniſh'd 
at his ſpeed, aſked him, i/ he had met the mc/- 
ſenger hem he had (ent efter him, to acquaint 
Him wvith a circumſiance which in his inſtruc- 


tions he had fe reotten. Woolley anſwer'd, 
that he had; adding, that the commands he 


brought, I had diſpatch'd before ; for ki: 0Iving , 


it to be of ſuch n. ef ary dependance on n other 


inflrudtions, I took the beldneſs to do it avithout 
a commiſ{/ion, for which I humbly beſcech your | 
mejeſiy's forgiveneſs. The king ſeeing him of 
ſuch uncommon abilities, not only pardoned | 
him, but beſtowed the deanry of Lincoln upon | 


him, and ſoon after made him his Almoner. 


King William was ban and acknow- 
ledged by his encmics to be a prince of real 
courage; but there is no inſtance in hiſtory 
that points it ſo plain as an incident that hap- 
pened to him after the battle of the Boyn, 
where, tho' he had eſcaped the danger of 2 
cannon ball which grazed his ſhoulder, and 
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boot as he ſat on horſcback, yet when the 
enemy was put to the rout, le was in far 
greater jeopardy. from one o his own men, 
who miſtaking him for an adveriary came up 
to him with his piſtol cock'd, and preſented 
it to his breaſt to ſhoot him; but the king, 
with all the indifference in the world, gently 
pat by his piſtol, and only ſaid, What ! don't 


you know your friends ? 


Some years ago a fiſherman between Lam- 
beth and Vaux-hall was drawing a net pretty 
cloſe to the channel, when he found a great 
weight entangled in it, which with difficulty 
he and his companion drew to ſhore. Upon 


examining what it ſhould be, they were ut- 


terly at a loſs. Put having ſhewn it about, 
fome wiſer heads than their own diſcover'd it 
to be the Great Seal of England. This was 
a thing that occaſioned much ſpeculation. 
But at laſt it appeared, that king James, the 
night before he went away, had called for it 
from the lord Jefferies, who was then chan- 
cellor, under pretence of making a ſecret uſe 
of it for pardons or grants ; but when he de- 
termined to fly, he thought either that the 
bulk or weight of it made it inconvenient to 
carry, or that it was hereafter to be of no 
farther uſe to him; and therefore that it 
might a little diſconcert his enemies, he had 
thrown it into the Thames. The fiſhermen, 


- everjoy'd at their good fortune, carried it to 


court, 


| 
| 
| 
: 


- 


of much courage, having at an aſſembly held 


J 

10 
himſelf a good beating, tho in the end, he car- Þ ) 
ther metrapolitan ſhould claim precedence of 
| 


with his phyſicians upon it, was told, that he 
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court, and received a handſome reward, tho 
no uſe was ever made of it afterwards. 


Thomas, archbiſhop of York, who lived in 
the reign of Henry I. and who was a prelate 


at Weſtminſter conteſted precedency with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in ſo unfriendly a 
manner, as by violence to force himſelf into 
his antagoniſt's lap when he was ſeated in the 
chair, by which indiſcretion he procured 


ried his point ; for Feb Alexander, to whom 
the matter was referr'd, declared, that nei— 
the other but according to the ſeniority of 
their ordination, 'This ſtout prelate, how- 
ever, falling ill of a diſtemper, and adviſing 


could recover his health by no other means 
than the company of a woman. To which 
he anſwer'd, that the remedy was worſe than 
the diſeaſe ; and ſo ſuffer'd himſelf to languith 
till he died. | - 


Soon after the concluſion of the French war 
in the queen's time, a young, pert officer, 
who had been but lately liſted in the ſervice, 
came to the Ordinary at the Black-Horſe Inn 


in Holborn, where major Johnſon, a brave, 


rough, old Scotch officer, and one that feared 
the Lord, uſually dined. The young gentle- 
RL | ET man, 
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man, while at dinner, was venting ſome new. 


fangied notions, and ſpeaking, in the gatety 


of his humour, againſt the diſpenſations of 
Providence. The major, at firſt, only de- 
fired him to ſpeak more reſp eatully of one 
for whom all the company had an honour ; 


but finding him run on in his extravagance, 


began to Teprimand him in a more ſerious 
manner. Young man, ſaid he, do not "_ 
your Benefattor a0 be! t you are eating bis bread 


= Cfider wwheſe air you breathe, whoſe, preſence 


you are in, and who it is that gave you the 


power of that very ſpeech which you make uſe of 


70 his diſhonour. The young fellow, who 
thought to turn matters into a jeſt, aſk'd him, 
if he was going to preach ” but at the ſame 
time defired him to take care what ke ſaid, 
when he ſpoke to a man of honour. A man 
of honour ! ſays the major; tou art an infi- 
del and a 5iaſphemer, and 1 ſhall uſe thie as 
ſuch, —In ſhort, the quarrel ran fo high, 
that the young officer chailenged the major. 
Upon their coming into the garden, the old 


fellow adviſed his antagoniſt to conſider the 


place into which one paſs might plunge him; 
but finding him grow upon him to a degree 
of ſcurrility, as believing the advice pro- 
ceeded from fear, Sirrah, ſaid he, Fa thun- 
derbolt does not ſlrike thee teal before I come at 
thee, I ſhall not fail to chafliſe thee for thy pro- 
faneneſs to thy maker, and thy ſaucineſs to his 
ſervant Upon this he drew his ſword, and 


cried 
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cried out with a loud voice, The feword of 2h; 


Lerd and of Gideon ! which ſo terrify'd his anta- 
goniſt, that he was immediately diſarm'd and 


thrown up-n his knees. In this poſture he beg. 


ged his lite; but the major refuſed to grant it 
before he had aſd parcon in a ſhort extempo. 


rary prayer, which the old gentleman diQtated Þ 

to him upon the ſpot, and which his profelyts 
repeated to him in che preſeaceof the whole Þ 
ordinary that were then gathered about them 


in the garden, to their no mall diverſion. 


The emperor Leopold; who was a wee 


prince, and without courage, upon the ap- 
_ proach of the Turks to attack his capital, 


quitted Vienna with precipitation, and re- 


tired to Lentz; and when he was informed 


that the enemy had actually inveſted Vienna, 
he fle ſtill farther off, as far as Paſſau, leay- 
ing the duke cf Lorrain at the head of a little 
army, which had been already defeated by 
the Turks, to take what care he could of the 
fortunes of the empire. Every body believed 
the grand-viſier Cara-Muſtapha, who com- 
mandcd the Ottoman troops, would have ſoon 
reduced the place ; but his preſumption and 


brutal contempt of the chriſtians proved his 


ruin. His delays gave time for the arrival of 
John Sobicſti, of Poland, who being joined by 
the duke of Lorrain, fell furiouſſy upon the 
Ottoman multitude, and forced them to aban- 
The Ne a returned to his 

| capital, 


„ ff erg . = 3 - an, 
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capital, under the ſhame of having quitted it, 
and made his entrance at the time when his 
deliverer was coming out of the church, 
where they had been ſinging Te D:um, and 
where the preacher for his text, had taken 


& theſe words, Thire vas a man fort rom Ged, 
| avhoſe name was John, 


When Lewis XIV. was arrived at the me- 
ridian of his glory, the republic of Genoa 
happened to diſoblige him. Ihe cauſe of 
offence was this: The Genocſe had ſold 
bombs and gunpowder to the Alperines, wich 
whom the Grand Monarque was at war; and 
were building four gallies for the ſervice of 
Spain. The king by bis envoy commanded 
them not to launch thoſe gallies, and threat- 
ened them with a ſcvere chaſtiſement in caſe 
of diſobedience. But the Genogſe, incenſed 
at this attack upon their Iberties, ſet him at 
defiance... The conſequer ce was, that four- 
teen large ſhips, twenty gallies, and ten bomb- 
veſſels, with ſeveral trigalcs, immediately ſet 
ſall from Toulon, and arrived before Cenoa 
in a ſew days, where ten bomb-veſtels threiv 
14,000 bombs into the city, and reduced to a 
heap of ruins part of thoſe marble evifices 
witch have gaived Genoa the ſurname of 
Proud. The Gencoeſe, to fave tbemlelves 
from deſtruction, thought fic to ſubmit. Tine 
king inſiſted that the dove and four of the 
principal ſgnators i}; ould come ard implore 
5 1133 
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his clemency, 1a his palace at Verſailles ; and 
to prevent the Genoeſe from eluding this ſa- 
tisfaction, or depriving him of any part of 
his glory, he declared that the doge, who 


ſhould be ſent to beg his pardon, ſhould be 


continued in his dignity, notwithſtanding that 
particular law of Genoa, by which the doges 
are deprived pf their dignity, Whenever they 
abſent An 88e a moment from the city. 
All this was comply'd with ; Imperialo Leſ- 
caro, the then doge, was ſent into France, 
and ade the required ſubmiſſion; which was 
no {ooner petformen, than his majeſty or- 
dered his miniſter to treat him with all imagin- 


able ſtate. 'The doge was a man of great 


wit; and when the marquis of Senelai aſk'd 


him, what he thought moſt extraordinary at 
Verſailles ; bis aniwer was, What appears 
moſt extraordinary to me, my lord, is to fo fee my- 


ſelf here. 


After the French had ſuffered a continued 
ſeries of misfortunes by the loſs of the battle 
of Oudenarde, the taking of Liſle, Gent and 
Bruges, a general murmur ran through the 
officers of the French forces, as well as the 
common men. Thoſe of the duke de Ven- 
dome's diviſion imputed their misfortunes to 
the duke of Burgundy's council ; who, on 
their fide, charged all upon the duke de Ven- 
dome. One of theduke of Burgundy's cour- 
tiers, in particular, faid to Vendome with a 

heavy 


: 
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heavy brow, See, Sir, the conſequence of your 
never going to maſs 3 to this aue muſt aſcribe all 
our misfortunes. Do you think, then, reply'd 


the duke contemptuouſly, that Marlborough 
es to maſs ee than 1? 


When queen Elizabeth rf propes'd to the 
famous civilian Dr. Dale, his being employ'd 
by her in Flanders, ſhe, among eder encou- 
ragements, told him, that he ſhould have 
twenty ſhillings a- day for his expences: 
Then, madam, ſaid he, I aui spend ninetten 


; ſhillings a day. Wnat will you do with che 


odd ſhi:ling, the queen replied? Ia re 
ſerve that or my Kate, aud fir Tom and Dick; 
meaning his wife and children. This in- 
duced the queen to enlarge bis allowance. 
During the GoGor's ſtay in Flanders, he once 
ſent in a packet to the ſecretaries of ſtate, tWw˖o 
letters, one to the qucen and the other to 
his wife; but that which was meant ſor the 
queen was ſuperſerib d To his dear wife ; aud 
that for his wife, To her miſt excellent majeſiy; 
ſo that the queen having opened his lat vr. 
found it beginning with Sweet-Hrart, and 
aftterwares with my dear, and dear love, with 
ſuch hke expreſſion? „acquainting her with the 
ſtate of his body 4. and that he began to Want 
money. You may eaily guels what mati 
of mirih this miſtake rais 's ; but ihe cot Fa 
by bis overſight got a ſupply of money. 
When upon the overtares for a treaty, cane 
Yor. II. | E bother 
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other ambaſſadors came to propoſe in what 


language tncy tho d treat, the Spaniſh am. 
bauagor ſaid, that the Fiench was the moſt 


prop: r, be.auſe, ſ:14 he to Dr. Dale, your 
miſtreſs in.itles herſelf Queen of France. 
Nay, then, ſaid the do Kor, let us treat in? 
Hebrew, for your maſter calls himſelt king Þ 


of Jeruſalem. „ 


« 


When DrShippen was principal of Brazen. 
Note College in Oxford, he had the modeſty 
to put up for the profeſiorſhip of muſic in] 
Greſham Co lege; and tho' an entire ſtranger 
to that ſcience, yet he carried his election 2. 

ainſt a gentleman who very much excelled 
in it; fuch is the regard paid to me it, and 


to the true intention of the donor upon ſuch 
occaſions. However, in a ſhort time after. 


wards the profeilorſhip of aſtronomy became 
vacant, and the worthy eleQors, conſcious to] 
| themſelves of the injuſtice they had done the 


win, — Wh 


candidate whom they had fo lately rcjected, | 


went in a body and made him a voluntary! 


offer of this other profeſſorſhip, which was e- | 


qual if not better in point of profit. But the 
gentleman, with a greitneſs of mind highly Þ 
to be applauded, thank'd them for the favour 


they intended him, tho' he could by no mean: 
accept it; for, iaid he. #now no more of Ajiri- 
nomy, than Dr. Shippen dues of Muſic. 


The 


bor Faſts. 
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The great Stillingfleet (of whom ſome 
mention has already been made) avout the 


latter end of king Charles II'ds reign, ob- 
ſerving that high church principles were be- 


coming every day moe and more faſn nabe 


at court, had h's reaſons for preactung vp 
heartily the religious obligation he p ererded 
all good chriſlians u ere under to abſtain. om 
Fl-ſp, and confine tiiemic]ves to the tf g of 
Fiſh on the days appointed by the kalender 
On the Friday following, c lonel 
Churchill, not without defign, took occaſion 


to pay the biſhop a viſit about diner time, 


and found him with a capon and a fre diſh 
of partridges beſore him. The Coluve! ap- 


2 peared aftoniſh'd! and the biſh,p demanding 
| the reaſon of his ſurpriſe; he rep ly'd, . 


max ment is, to ſee Fliſh at your lordj,/ip's tale 
on a Friday, after ſo excellent a diſccuiſ, as 
bg laſt Sunday priach'd befire the king ag inſt 
it. The biſhop, after a litile recollechon, 


reiurned, Let not this ſurpriſe you, Colonel, jor 


faſting and abſtinence ar. only ſelf denials, yuu 
know ; and therefore, as there is noth ng in re- 
ality I love like Fiſh, to check the 2 of my ap- 
petite I ordered ſe frw birds. 


Ven, one of the Rides. whilſt he was 
governor of Wirdſor, had ſeized upon the 
eſtate of a Cavalier 10: far from bis garriſon, 


and had very modeſty put himſelt into poſ- 
ſeſſion of! it. 


And this did him great lervice; 
for 
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for while the treaty of Uxbridge was depend- 
ing, a great nm imber of his friends, under 


different pretences, ca"e daily to conſult him, 
and were all received ana entertained at his 


ſeai there, with the greateſt privacy. In the 
mean time, ſeveral of his wife's relations 
came likewiſe to ſpend a part of the ſummer 
with her, and made this, by their own 
choice, the place of their reſidence, which 
gave a _ ur tu the governor's frequent vi- 
ſits, en! rendered the correſpondence he 
main'aived there quite unſuſpected. How-Þ 
ever, notwirbſtanding all his artiifices, and the 


art ficcs of thoſe of nis party to the contrary, 


a report was ſpread that the king and the par- 
liament were like to agree; and when this 
rews was brought to Ven's, his lady and her 
company were then in the garden gathering of 
fruit Every ons was differently affected ac- Þ 


cording to their particular views ; but my 


; good lady, after ſome pantie, turning up het 


eyes with a cevout reſiznation, ſaid, Yerilh, 


Ver my part, I coul te content with peace too, 


fo every on- yore eee tr ſt guictly under the 
ſvadewr of bis 0.3 wine, end enjoy the good things 
th. Lo- 4 Has a 71170 cu Jai as. 


When Sir Richard Steele was fitting up his 


great room in York-Dulld' ngs, fer public 0- 
rations, he happened att AR time to be pretty 
much be ind- and n his s payments to his 
workmen; and coin! g 8850 day among them 

5 | | 10 


„ „ „„ . Ac * 
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to ſee how they went forward, he order'd one 
of them to get into the Roſtrum, and make a 
ſpeech, that he might obſerve how it could 
be heard. The fellow mounting and ſcratch- 
ing his pate, told him, he knew not what to 
ſay, for in truth he was no orator. Oh! ſaid 
the kni ht, ro matter fur that, ſpeak any 
thing tuat comes vppprrmoſt. 
Richard, ſars the feliow, wwe hawe been wvork- 
ing for you theſe fix m nths, and cannot get one 
peuny of maney.. Pri, Sir, when do you deſign 
40 pay us *— Very «veil, very well, ſaid Sir 
Richard ; pray come down 5 { hive heard E- 
nough ; I cannot but own you. t very di- 
flineily, tio I don't much aamire yuur ſubject. 


When the earl of Stair was laſt ambaſſador 


in Holland, he made requent entertainments 


to which the foreign ambailadors were con- 
ſtantly invited, not excepting the ambaſſador 
of France, with whoſe nation we were then 
upon the point of breaking. In return, the 


abbe de Ville, the French reſident, as con- 
ſtanly invited the Erghh and Auſtrian am- 
a The abbe 
was a man of vivacity, and withal was re. 
markable for a ceitain quaintneſs, in which 
he ſeem'd to take great pride. Agreeable to 


baſſadors upon the like occaſons. 


this humour, he one day propos'd a health in 
theſe terms: The Riſing Sun, my maſter ; al- 
luding to a motto of Lewis XIV. which was 
pledged by the whole company. It then 

. 5 2 Came 


Why here, Sir 
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il came to the baron de Reiſhach's tun to give 
| a health : and he, to coin enance tie abbe 

and to pleaſe him, propoſed, The Woou cnd Ha d 

Stars, in comp! ment iO nis miſtiefs the Em- 
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preſs Qucen, which was preatiy applauded: Hv 
. and when it came to t e earl's urn, the cyes b 
| |  _ of all the company were turned pon im; f 
11 but as that nobleman, u hote p eſerc- of mind BY e 
|| was never wanting upon ordinary as well as BY 1 
* great occaſions, diank his Maſtrr, by the name 
| of Joſhua the ſon of Nun, wwuho made the dune 
| and the Moon to ſtand ſtiill. I 1 
I ©: Cl—dy M- cdl, a Scots baronet, 
ll and member of pailiament for one of the? 
1 royal boroughs of that kingdom, cam: 0 e Þ 
18 morning, according to cuſtom to Sir Roberts 
1 levee, ard without the leaſt ceremony ad 
| i hold of iis ribband. Sir Robert cod rot 
1 readily diſengage himſe ff, and he bironct Þ 
if Juyg'd him to the window, in winch, fou ng 
| | j himſelf down, he ha peed to have an Hape, 
178 Which carried with it ſo loud a jeport tua it : 
ö threw the whole compan; into lauyluo, Þ 
| | Ver) avill, Sir Cay, lard = min ſteer, 75 ay 8 
1H abus have you further tu, — . tis it 
f 1 is, Sir Rabert: [ owe fif'e' 6, SY 4 pune, und 
Wh by Gd if you don't give i me Il Cen g lo- 
. mor rod to the Heooſe und <13:e werordirg tomy 
Wl; — con/ezen.e. *Tis to be peſ:mei the yemand 
Wl. was s comply'd With in privace, tho) aug 0 
| | at 
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eyes o tie whole court. 


at in public, as this gentleman voted wich 
Sir Robert to the laſt, : | 


The late ui.fortunate lord Kilmarnock, 
when young, w's looked upon as one of the 
ha::d{oneit men of the kingdom, and or: his 
firli appearance at St, James's, atiracted the 
He had no: been 
long in England, however, before he apply'd 
himieli to Sir Robert Walpole, told hin his 
quality, and withal mace a tender of bis ſer- 
vices to him, magr.ifying his own im ereſt in 
the Highlands, and boaſt: g of how much con- 
ſequence he couid be in kc ping the clans quiet 
in caſe of ay attem-p's to {pirit them up o a 
rebellion. Sir Robert received him with 
great marks of favour and di!t.n&ion, and 
was rea ly much taken with the fine appear- 
ance and polite addreſs of the yourg noble- 
man; aid after an hour or two's couverſa- 
tion, beg an to entertain a high opinion oi his 
capacity, ard to have ſome thoughts of em- 
ploying bim; and accordingly. when he roſe 
toiake his leave, the miniſter afſured h m of 
his reavinefs to ſerve him. Naz, but Sir Ro- 
birt, quoth he, I cum ra here fer compliments 
[want ſome filler ; I habt ner a pund in my 


pouch, an! have a preſent need of tua hundred, 


and CAν A 44 ＋ till ye gi em me | 


Sir Robert 


was aſtorim'd to fee a nobleman of his fine 
figure, ſo young. io gay, ſo weil dicſs'd, and 
yet ſo beggarly.— le gave him the may; 
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diſmiſs'd him but tock uch a dif ult at the EO 
meanneſs of his ſpirit, that from that time to 


forward he reſolved never to truſt him, note 
ever did. | me 


Sir Richard Onſlow, and Sir Anthony- 
Alhley-Ucoper (af erwards created earl of 
Shaitſbury) were one-day i vited by Sir John | 
Danvers to ding with him at Chelſea, and de- 
fired to come early, becauſe Sir John had an 
affair of mam at to communicate to them. 
They went, as d:fired; and being ſeated, Sr 
John told them he had made choice of th cm 
both for their knows abilities and particular 
friendſhip to bim, in order to adviſe wok 
them in a matter of the greateſt conſequence 
relating to himſelf. He had, he ſaid, been = 
a widower many years, and began to want 
fomcbody that might eaſe him of the trouble 
of houickccpirg, and take ſome care of him 
under the growing infirmities of old-age; aud 
to tha: purpoſe nad pitch'd upon a woman 
very well known to him by th is . of 
many years ; in ſhort, added he, 't15 my houſe- 
heeprr. The gc entlemen, who were well ac- 
quainted with the ci cumſtances of the fa- Þ 
mily, and knew the woman very well, ard 
were beſides, friends to Sir John's fon and 
daughter, both grown up and fit for marriage, 
to whom they chought this match mull be 
very mortifying ; were for theſe reaſons in 


their hearts very much againſt it; and ac- 
eordingly 


. | are you nit alrtac married? 
= a ſhort pauſe, anſwered with a ſmile, Yes, 
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cordingly, Sir Richard Onſlow began frankly 
to let the impropriety of marrying at his 
years before him, parriculaily to ſuch a wo- 


man; and ſo was going to enter upon a de- 


ſcription of her, and to ſet her out in her pro- 
per colours, wich were ſuch as could not 


have jleaſed any man in a wife; when Sir 


Anthony interrupiing him, ſaid, Gize me 


85 leave, Sir Richard, to off our friend one que- 
= lion before you proceed ; io addreſſing himſelf 


to Sir John, 7% me truly, Sir Jab, ſaid he, 
Sir John, after 


truly he was, the day before. — Vell then, re- 
ply'd Sir Anthony, here is no more need of our 
advice; fray, let us have the honour to ſee my 


: lady, and wiſh her joy, and ſo to dinner —As 


they were returning to London in their coach, 


am obliged to jon, ſaid Sir Richard, for pre- 


venting me running into a deſcription which Þ_ 


am ſure could never have been forgiven me. 
Put how could it enter into your head to aſk a 
man who had ſolemily invited us on purpoſe to 
have our advice about a marriage he intenaed, 


bad gravely propoſed the woman to us, and ſuf- 


fered us ſeriouſly to enter into the debate, I ſay, 
Sir Anthony, hixv could you aſk him, after all 
this, whether he were already married, or not? 
The man, ard the manner, reply'd Sir An- 


thony, gave me a ſuſpicion, that having done 


a foolith thing, he wanted to cover himſelf 
wich the authority of our advice. | 
: Sir 
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Sir John Meade, the anceſtor of the preſent} 
Dr Meade, was bred to the law in Ireland, 
and was deſervedly diſtinguiſh'd as one of the 
fineſt orators that ever that nation produced. | 
It happened that Sir Edward Seymour had | 
an eſtate of 50001. a year fall to him in Ire. 
land; but this was a fortune too conſiderable | 
to hope to get poſſeſſion of without difficulty, 
as there were other clainan:s under the ſame 
title, and therefore he found his perſonal ap- 
pearance in that kingdom abſolutely neceſſary; 
It is to be obſerved that Sir Edward Seymour 
was acco.nted the proudeſt man in England; 
and Sir John Meade was no leis remarkable | 
for that ſame fault. Sir Edward: !anded at 
Dublin, filled with that ſovereign contempt 
which Engliſhmen generally have for the 
whole country ; and meeting with ſome of 
his old friends who held the principal poſts of 
honour there, he enquired Whether there 
autre any ſuch creatures at Lawyers to he met 
with in that dimn'd place? They anſwer'd, 
Yes, and thoſe very good ones; but if he had 
any cauſe of importance to try, he muſt ap- 
ply himſelf to Sir John Meade, if he hope 
to carry it. Will, ſaid he, let one of my fel- 
Iows go and fe'ch him. Your fellows ! Sir Ed- 
ward, {aid one of the geatiemen ; why 't's 
odds if you can get acceis to him yourſelf. 
Il hat the dewil ! return'd he, as Iriſb lawyers 
take ſuch ſtate upon them? You are to'conſider, 
Sir Edward, ſaid the other, he is a gentlema ; 
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of family, has a noble fortune, and is ſo emi- 


nent in his profeſſion, that ſhoula he be em- 


ploy'd againſt you, you may bid farcwe.) to 


your cauſe. This laſt argument had ſuch 
ſorce with it, that Sir Edward condeicended 
to wait on Mead the next morning; who be- 
ing appriz d of what the other had ſaid, re- 
& ſolved to be as ſtately as himſelf, and accord- 
© ing'y ſent him down word, that he was then 


very buſy, but if he would pleaſe to flay till he 


= was at leiſure, he would ſie him; to, Sir Ed- 
ward was ſhewn into a parlour, where he re- 
ma ned for an hour, to mortify, before he 
could obtain audience. When Mead thought 
he had humbled him enough, he then ſent to 
let him know, that he ſhould be glad to fee 
him; and received him with a politeneſs na- 


tural to him; but when Sir Edward went to 


| open his caſe, he told him, he muſt leave his 
brief, for he could not ſpare time to bear him. 


Sir Edward laid down his brief with a purſe of 
gold up--n it; and then taking his leave, de- 


; parted full of indignation that he had now 


met an Iriſhman pronder than himſcif. When 
the day appointed for trial came, there were 
ſeveral emiuent council engaged on the op- 
poſite fide; and Sir John, reſolving to try 
the patience of his client to the utmoſt, per- 
mitted every one of them to ſpeak before 
him, without interruption, and fat drawing of 
birds with a pencil, while Sir Edward could 
kardly diſſemble his reſentment, thinking 
i | himſelf - 
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himſelf betray'd, and j dging by the plead. 
ings that the cauſe mult, inevitably be deter. 
mined againft him. At length, however, Sir 
John ſtoo up, and deſired to be heard; and 
having made himſelf maſter of the ſubject he 
was to ſpeak upon, he to full; refuted all Sit 
Edward's antagoniſts, and made his title to 
the eftate ſo evidert, and with ſuch maſterly 
eloquence, that he obtained a decree to be 
put in immediate poſleiion. On the break— 
ing up of the court, Sir Edward preſſed vi 
John to give him his company that evening; 
but he excuſed himſelf, telling his client he 
was that night engaged to a club. Well, 
then, ſ21d Sir Edward, let me accompany 
you, if you think it will not be diſagreeabie 
to your frie ds. Sir John made an{wer, they 
would all, he was ere, think he did them 
honour. So accordingly, Sir Edward met 
them. Some of his friends fin«ing nim in bed 
at twelve o' clock on t..e eniuing day, he told 
them, he h:d bcenupalnigut With whom, 
Sir Edward? #4 þy, return'd he, with Homer, 
Plato, Secrates, Cicero, and all the ancient 
Greek and Latin poets, philoſe phers, and orators. 


Every one has heard cf the great Mr Lock, 
Who integrity of heart was equal to his fine 
vnde ſtandi g ; accompliſhments that rarely 
accompaiy vacii other in ſo ſuperiative a de- 
gree. King Wim had fo high an opinion 
oi his talents, chat ke reid him to go as am- 
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baſſador for him to one of the moſt conſide- 
rable courts of Europe, which he declined 
becauſe of his bad ſtate of health. He then 
made him one of the lords-commiſſioners of 
trade and p'antations, an eſtabliſhment at that 
time in its infancy. This poſt he enjoyed many 
years, and was conſidered, in a manner, as 


the ſoul of chat illuſtrious body; but at length 


when he could no longer paſs the ſummer in 
London without encanyering his life, he wert 
and reſigned his commiſſion to the king, diſ- 
daining to hold an employment of that im- 
portance without doing the duties of it. His 
majeſty intreated him to continue in it, telling 


him, that tho' he could ſtay at London but a 


few weeks, his ſervices in that office would 
yet be very neceſlary to him ; but he per- 
liſted in his reſclution. He formed and exe- 
cuted this deſign without meitiouing a word 
of it to any body whitioever ; thus avoiding 
with a generoſity rarely to be found, what o- 
thers would have earvettly ſought alter; {or 
by making it known that he was about to 
quit chat employment which brought him in a 
thouſand pounds a year, he might eaſily have 
entered into a compoſition with any new can- 
didate who being befriended with Mr. Lock's 
intereſt, might have carried the poſt from 
any other perſon. This he was after wards 
reproached with for not doing, by one of his 


relations, to whom he made this reply; 4 


LIED . you icli mc Very a el, but that AS 
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the very reaſon why | communica!ed my defron t 
10 body. I received my comntjfnon gener of 
from the king him, and to hin: I refilved 1 
reſtore it, that BE night haut the ple: jure of be- 
fiowing it upon ſome wor thy man, 


The late Mr. Pope, whoſe character as a 
poet 15 generally known, was of a temper ex- 
tremely unhap;y t) himſelf, and offenſive to 
others, of Which his Dutciad will reman a 
failing Monument. All who had oftenacd 
him, ard many who had not; fome with 
wh.m he had been famil:ar, and ohen 


whom he ne. er ta, are there treated with 


an equa] degree of infamy and contempt ; but 
none more remarkably ſo than his od friend 
Mr a C(ibber; the occaiion of wh;charoie from 


a very ni gular inci ent. The play of tie 


Rehearſal. had long lain rnegl-Gea, when his 
preſent majeſty, then Pris .ce of Wales, com- 


manded it to be reviv'd, and in calling the 


play (as the phraſe is) we part of Bays t:1: to 
Colley. To thi: chiriGie: there nad always 
been a low'd ſuch Judicros iiberties t ob- 
ſervation upon any thiug new, or remar: able, 


in the ſtate of tre Stage, 35 Wir Bays might 


think proper to take I: happ«n'd, that 
much about this time, tie pliy called 7hr 
Three Hours «fter Mari, ge, ſupported to be 


written by Mr Pope, and corrected by Dr. 
 Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay, lad been acted 


without ſuc.et: ; this, : as the cuſtom was, lay 
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naturally enough in Mr Bays's way for him 
to have a fl ng at it aid he foreſaw no great 
harm in embracing the opport n'ty. Ac- 
cordiogly, in Pope's play, two coxcombs be- 
ing in love with a learned Wir uoſo's wife, to 
get unſuſpected acceſs to her, they inge- 


viouſly ſend themſelves, as tuo preſented ra- 


rities, to the huſband; the ore curiouſly 
ſwatb'd up like an E_-yptian mommy, and 
the other fly ly cove.'d in the paſteboard fkin 
of a crocodile ; upon which poetical expe- 
dent, Mr. Bays, when the two kings of 
Brentford come from the clouds into the 
throne again, inſtead of what his part di- 
rected him to ſay, made uſe of theſe words; 


Now, Sir, this revolution I had ſome. 


thoughts of introducing by a quit different 
* contrivance ; but my deſign taking air, 
* ſome of your ſharp wits, I found, had 
made ue of it before me; otherwiſe I in- 
* tended to have „olen oe of them in, in the 
* ſorpe of a biummy, and tothir in that of a 
* Cocadile* This jeft, tho' flat enough in 
elf, was ſhaipene by a general roar of ap- 


Pauſe that ſuccetded it; and Mr Pope took 


it ſo h-inouſly, that in the ſwelling of his 
heart, after the play was over, he went be- 
hind the ſcenes with his lips pale an! his 


voice ir: mbiiug, to call Mr Cibber to account 


for the inſult ; and accordingly tell upon 
him with all tre foul language that a wit out 
of his ſenſes could be capable of——Cibber 
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only made him this reply ; WM. Pepe yer 
are ſo particular a man that I muſt be aſpamed 
to return your language as I ought to do ; but 


 fince you have attackt me in ſo groſs @ manner, 


this you may defend upon, that as long as the 
play continues to be aded, I will newer fail to 
repeat the ſame ewords over and over H ain. 
As Cibber was as good as his word, it ſhould 
ſeem that Mr. Pope afterwards thought his 
pen a ſharper weapon than his tongue to truſt 
his revenge with, and accordingly took an 
opportunity to give him the ſevereſt correc- 
tion he could in the Dunciad, but never ven- 
tured to attack him again in the play-houſe. 
In this manner things ſtood for twenty years; 
when Cibber's friends began to rally him for 
his want of ſpirit to face Mr. Pope in print, 


which had the deſired effect. Cibber, by 


way of Letter, turned the public nigh upon 
him to ſuch a degree, that a ridicuſcus Print 
of him was bawk'd about the ſtreets to ine 
unſpeakable mortification of the tender. 
minded bard, who has very wel! de{cr:i:ed 
his own temper in one of his Imitatiuns of 
Horace : 
But touch me, and no miniſter /n fore 

But what gave riſe to the Print was this; 
Pope in one of his Satires. puts this peremp- 
tory queſtion, | 


And has not Colley too, bis lord and whore ? 


which Cibber very humourouſly return'd upon 
him thus 3 ; | 


And 
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you Bl Ara ba not Sawney 29: Eis lord and whore ? | 
med WW Ard to put it out of his power to deny that 
but MF he had the latter, he tels the following llory, 
er, WW whici we © uſe to ſet down in Cibber's own 
the eres: «He may remember, ſays Colley, 
l to « (or if he won't, WII) when Putton's coffue- 
in. © houie was in vogue, and ſo long ago, a 
uid MW © when he had not tranſlated above two or 
his MW © three books of Homer; there was a late 
ruſt WW « young nob eman (as much his lord as mine) 
an who had a good deal of wicked humour, 
ec- ad who, tho' he was ford of having wits | 
en- ia bis company, was not fo reſtrained by 
fe, Wl his conſcie nes, but that he lov'd to laugh at 
rs; any merry milchicf he could do them: this. 
for Wl © noble was, I ſay, in his uſual gycte de 
nt, WW ur, with another gentleman tijl in be- 
by ing, one evening flyly ſeduceò the celebrated 
on Mr. Pope, as a wit, and mylcif as a laugher, 
int to a certain houſe of carnal recreation near 
ne « the Hay market, where his ar fro- 
r-. [ck propos 'd, was to ſip Pis littie Ilemer, 
ed as be called him, at a girl of the game, 
of © that hem Abt tee what ſort of a figure a 
| * man of his ſize, ſobricty, and vigor(in verle) 
ond make, . the frail fir "of love had 
O got iato him; in which he fo far ſucceeded, 
p- that the ſmirking damiel who ſerved us 
with tea, happened to have charms ſuffi- 
cier.t to tempt the little tiny manhood of 
Jil * Mr Pope into the next room with her; at 
| © which you may imagine his lordſnip with 
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in as much joy at what might: happen with. 
in, as our ſmall friend could probab!. be 
in the poſſeſhon of it. But 1 (fo give ne 
all ye mortify'd mortals whom his fell ſatire 
has ſince fallen upon) obſerving he had 
ſtaid as long as wirhout hazard of his health 
he might, I (richt bo it b; focliſi brvejiy ond 
[5e, as Shakeſpear ſays) without ceremony, 
threw open the door upon him, wherel 
found this little ha('y hero, like a terrble 
Tom-tit pertly perching upon the mount of 
love. But ſach was my ſurpriie, that ! 
fairly laid hold of his heels, and actually 
drew him down fafe aid found from his 
danger. My lord, who tlaid tittering with» 
out, in hopes the {weet miſchief he came 
for would have been compleated, upon my 
giving an account of the action within, be- 
gan to curie and call me a hundred filly 


puppies, for my 1mpertinently {poiling ſport; 


to which with great gravity | replied, Pray, 
my lord, confider, what I have done was in 
regard to the honour of the nation; for would 


you hawe had jo glorious a werk as thai 


makins Homer ſpeck elegant Engbit, cut 


ſhort 45 laying up our little gentl*man of a 


mala ly, which his thin body might mea 
hawe bien cur:d af? No, my lord; Homer 
would have been too ſerious a arri fer to our 
evening merriment. — The reader, who has 


never ſeen the print, may figure to himielt 


the idea of ut by calling t to his mind the chree 


prin- 
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principal characters, the girl, the poet, and 


the player, 1: their reſpective attitudes, and 
it wi.l require no ſort ot heightening to pro- 


voke a ſmile. Pope never forgave this, but 


was unable to reſent it by any other means 
than making Colley the Hero of the ſecond 
edition of his Dunciad, inſtead of Tibbald, 
whicn ſhew'd rather ill-nature than wit. 


The marriage of Mr with Tereſia 
Conſtantia Puillipe, is well known; and the 
means he made ule of to obtain a ſentence of 
nullity of that marriage is likewiſe no ſecret. 
At firit he attempted by brutal uſage to force 


| her to conſent to a legal ſeparation ; accord- 


ingly, he came to her one night, aud after 
giving her all the abufive language in his 
power, ihe was provoked beyond all poffi- 
bili:y of bearing it, and made him ſuch tart 
anſwers, tnat he roſe from his chair, and fly- 
ing to che window where his ſword lay, Lon 
bitch, ſaid he, if I wm to be ruin'd you ſhall 
newer live to ſec it. Her fiſter who was then 
in the room, ſcreamed out Murder, and the 
foo man running in, had but jaſt 
time to make one paſs at her, before the fer- 
vant with a chair knock'd the ſword out of 
his terrible hand, and ſhelter'd her for that 
time from his intrepid wrath. He went im- 
mediately out of ihe hoiſe, ſwearing moſt 
galantly, Ze ſhould nit however long eſcape 
uin. That evening Dr Paul and ſome other 

| e friends 
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ing them the uſage, they all agreed he muſt 


admittance: but ſte reply'd, I din't know you 
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friends came to her houſe, and upon her tell. 
be a coward ; and that if ſhe would pull up a 


ſpirit and frighten him a little, it would ſoon 
make him ſick of treating her in ſuch a ſcan- 


10 

dalous manner. Neceſſity ſoon obliged her V 
to follow their advice; for, the ſame night, IM a | 
or more properly ſpeaking at two o' clock Mt uſ: 
the next morning, he came to the door, be 
knocking as if he would beat it dowa. She m- 
had craercd her ſervants not to open it on {MW fit 
any account, and riſing from her bed. ſhe Mw! 
went herlelf to the window of the dining- WM fir 
room, and perceived him with five or fix of Mm 


his ruffian counſellors. and afliftants at the MW pi 
door; but pretending nct to know him, ſhe Ml to 
aſ d, Who is there? Who is there! reply d l. 
he; von damn'd impuient bitch, ycu don't know h. 
me to be fare ! but order the dior to be open'd, a 
og, by G—4, I will inſtantly brea# it open, und V 
ever; bone in your ſhin a!ſs.,——T will give you [Mt a 
leave, thought ſhe to herſelf, when you gain f 


— 


zndecd? you are rebicrs or riiſians that h. we 
beſet my houſe on ſome ailigincus intent, ond if 
you don't inſiantly retire, { will gre you from 
the window a bruce of balls that I hipe wwill 
hate the good luck to bring down ſome of yiu. 
This ſprech ſet his companricns into a loud 
laughter, and not being in the leaſt diſmay'd . 
at ber threats, they began to bang againſt 
the door with the clubs they hau in their 
. hands, 
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E hands, and to fling up dirt at the windows; 
upon which, ihe once more opened the ſaſh, 


and {aid to them, Well; I find you will not 


I ah. nd 20 about your buſineſs ! —No, you 
bisch, ſaid he, ct till wwe hawe done 28 


N by. thin, have a: you, ſaid ſhe ; and having 


Ja ſmall piſtol tinder-box in her hand that 


uſed to ſtand by her bed-fide, ſhe took from 


ber ervant a little powder with which he was 
making ſquibs, (the following day being the 


ith of November,) and filing the cavity 
where thetinder is put, wich the powder, ſhe 


| fired it among them. The want of a paſſage 
mae che cxplofon full as loud as that of a 


piſtol, and the force of the powder cauſed it 
to fly ou! of her hand ; but they, verily be- 
lieving ſhe had put her menace in execution, 


heroicall, berook themſelves to their heels, 


ail ours of trightened out of their ſenſes, 
When they were recovered from their fright, 
and, live Harlequin, had examined them- 
ſelves, to ſ-e if they were really dead or a- 
I've, the next thing to be done was to lay 


their heads together, to try what uſe they 
could make of this adventure; and accord- 


ingly ——— went the next morning, by 
the advice of his counſcliors, to lord-chief- 
juſtice Pratt's chambers, where he {wore the 
peace againit her, and that he went every 
moment in danger of his life, for that ſhe had 
fired a piſtol at him with a deſign to murder 
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him, and he ſo narrowly eſcaped, that be fil 
the bullet upon his head. 


Lewis XIV. has been repreſented by all 
the hiſtorians that ever wrote of him, except 
Voltaire, as the haughtieſt monarch tha ever 


lived, till the drend of tre duke of Mar bo. 
rough and his victories ſunk hi: pride. Aid 
there is an anecdote or two related even by 
that writer himſelf, that confirms tuis cha. 
racter of nim more than a volume of panegy. 
rics. The duke d' Antin, ſays \ ol are, di. 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf to his ſovereign by a very 
ſingular art, which conſiſted in not 1aying 
agreeable things, but in doing them, The 


king went to lie at Petitbourg, and found 


fault with a large wall of trees, which con- 


Ceal'd the river from his view : the duke 


cauſed them all to be cur down in the night 


and carried off. His majeſty, when he a- 


waked in the morning, was ſurpriſed to 
find the proſpect he hay wiihed f. r. aid the 


trees waich he had diſliked vauiſhed, ard 


aſked the duke if his caſlle were inchunted? 
No, replied the miniſter; i becunſe your mas 


jeſiy curſed the trees that they jo ſuddenly je- 


reſh'd.—— The duke, finding this kind of 


adulation acceptable to the king, carried it to 


a ſtill higher degree of vauiy ; fr. ewls 
having found fauit with a large wood et ibe 
end of the canal at Fon.ainb eau, he in the 
minute when his majeſty went out to take 3 

| © | | walk, 
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Walk, baving had every thing in readineſs, 
ordered the wood to be tirown down, and 


@ i: ftantly all the trees ſel, as by a magic 


power. The couitier ſaying at the ſame 


time, Thus, Sire, do your enemies adore your 


greatueſs, by failing down bifere it. 


In 1722, Sir Richard: Steel, who had for- 


merly cepreſented the t wn of Burrougbbrig 


in Vorkſhite, a; d Stockbridge in tne county 


| of Hunts, was ata loſs where to make his e- 
lechon in partiament. as his finances were at 


that time a little diſor ere; however, he 
was at laſt adviſcd by his friend Hamden, to 
try Wendover in Bucks; which he did, and 
in order to ſave expences, he thought of a 
ſtratagem thai had the d eſired effect. .nftead 
of the ſua method of treating at every pub- 
lic houfe in town, he caſed a handſome en- 
tertainment to be provided at the principal 
inn, and invited every marry'd elector with 


| his wife, to be preſent at it. All who know 


the Character of Sir Richard, are ſenſible 
how cap able he was to make ſuch a company 
immoderately merry, and to keep them fo 


for more than an evening or two if it had 


ſuited his purpoſe. Accordingly, he ſoon 
brought them to a pitch, and in he height 
of their jollity he took occaſion to addreſs 
himſelf to the ladies, telling them, that if 
what he was going to offer were agreeable 
to them, he hoped for their intereſt with their 

5 huſ- 
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huſbands to chuſe him as their repreſentative 
in parliament for that borough. The wo. 
men were all impatient to hear what he had 
to ſay ; and at laſt, ſaid Sir Richard, Loizs, res. 
1 hope there is none here but wiſhes her{elf the Pit 
mother of @ man- child, and as an encouras men M'” 
to uſe your beft endeuœucurs, Ipromiſe each f 
twenty guineas for every male you fhall bring by 4 
into the awuerld auithin theſe ten months, ail then 
forty provided you bring twins, The t me 
when this was faid, and his manner of fay. 0 
ing it, produced what he had imagined it the 
would, a good deal of love ald a good deal iii" 
of laughing; it gained upon the affec ions of ©? 
the wives, and the wives got the voices of 
their huſbands ; fo that Sir Kichard carried 
his election againſt a powerful oppolition by 
a great majority, 


In Dorſetſhire there is a monthly meeting 
of almoſt ali the clergy in that covnty, who 
keep up by that means the greateſt harmony 
among one another that can be. At tele 
meetings, the reverend Vir Pit is a conſtant 
member. Mir Pit is an excellent ſcholar, a 


ſound divine, a good companion, and a 5 
| - E ; | : ) 
friendly neighbour; but his talent of preach- * 


ing is eciipled by a bad voice. His coach 
man, who was a ſimple, houeſt f Vow, ail ; 
mong other diſcourie wich the brethren off 
the cloth, that like him atrenced their ma- 
ſters on thoſe occaticns, was wondering one 
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day what ſo mhay parſons met ſo frequently 
together for? Why, to zap Sermons, to be 
zarc, laid a ready-witted fellow who hap- 
pened to be of the company. Then, ſaid Mr 
Pit's coachman very inoffenſively, [ze ure 
thy cheat my maſter, for he never gets a good 
uu and if rhat be the caxe, if he would be ruld 

a fool he fyould never b another æcith 
2 


Upon the acceſſion of his late majeſty to 
the throne, the parliament beirg diffolved, 
and a new. one called, (April 13, 1715) a 
commit'ee of lecrcſy was choſen, to enquire 
into the conduct of the queen's late miniſtry, 
Jof which committee Mr Walpole {who as has 
been ſa d was ſo violently perſccuted by that 
miniſtiy before was new choſen chairman; 
and he was not wanting in his turn, to proſe- 
cute his enemies unh the ſame degree of vi- 
olence that he had formerly been proſecuted 
by them. Acco cingly, betore he read the 
report of the committee, he moved the Houſe, 
That fore fp i þrrſons might be committcd, 
ao, be nam ty the Sjeater, left they 
ſfeoulil habe notice fam what juould br read in 
the rio a ek them, to mike their eſcape. 
The proper rrfo)wions for tha. purpoſe being 
taken, Mir Spe eakér inc out his Warrants 10 
the lerjrant at ams 0 tu k. i o cnody the 
ſeverai perſons named be Vir Walpoie, par- 
ticclariy Mr Matthew Prior, aud Mr Thomas 


Vol. II. G Har- 
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Harley ; the firſt of whom was immediately 
apprehended, and the other ſome hours af. 
ter. Walpole then read the report and gave 
it in at the table; but Mr Prior, who was ſo 
nearly concern'd in the contents of it, drey 
up a moſt maſteriy aulwer to it, where'n he 
critic.ſes the language and ſtyle, and endea- 
vours to falhiy moſt of the facts. #95. ff 
thing they expreſs, ſays Prior, is, the ſurprize 
they are in to find ſeveral Pooks and Pain 
wanting To find them wanting is extreme ol 
Englijo ; but the ſenſe this phraſe muſi bear, is, 
that th:y ſought for achat they could nit find. 
Mr Waip»le after this moved, that the per. 
ſons taken into cuſtody m ght be examined 
in the moſt ſolemn manner; which being 
granted, he i formed the Houſe two days af. 
ter, that Matthew Prior, Eq; bad been ex. 
amined the day beff re, when there appeared 
ſuch matters of importance, that the com. 
mittee deſired he might be taken into cloſe 
cuſtody, as he was accoidingly. Mr Prior 
afterwards drew up an account of this mat- 
ter himſelf, wherein he humourouſly takes 
off the characters and behaviour of ſeveral of 
the committee men, particularly ſecretary 
Stanhope, Mr Lechmere, lord Conin. by, 
Mr Bo:cawen, and Mir Walpole, whom ne 
puts in a ſullen humour; and ſpeakiog of 
Boſcawen, he ſays, [cannot here omit à ridi. 
culous inſtance of my Middl:ſex juflice's ill in 
_ the law: he was juſt going ts ſet his name 8 

18 t 
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| the left hand of the paper, where I was to have 
ſet nine; aud if he had not been timely cautioned 
by the chairman, it would have been the depo- 
flion of Hugh Boſcawen ſworn before me 
Matthew Prior. 1 ts 


When Charles XII. king of Sweden was in 
| exile at Bender, after the unfortunate battle 
| of Pultowa, his dominions were harraſs'd con- 
| tirually, and fome of them divided among 
his enemies. The king of Denmark got the | 
| duichies of Bremen and Verden, lying be- 
| tween the Elbe and the Weſer, and between 
the de minions of the Houſe of Brunſwic-Lu- 
nenberg and the German ocean. This made 
them a commodious purchaſe for the king of 
Great Britain, elector of Hanover, as they 
would open him a communication between 
his electorate and his kingdoms. The king 
of Denmark eaſily parted with the precarious 
tenure, which a little ſucceſs on the ſide of 
Charles would have enabled him to recover, 
and for the loan of 60,0001. George I. got 
them ſequeſtred into his hands. The Swe⸗ 
Giſh hero, enraged to ſee his dominions thus 

| publickly put to ſale, conceiv'd a reſentment 
againit the purchater, who at that time reign d 
in the hearts of but half his ſubjects. An un- 
ſucceſsful rebellion had indeed ſomewhat re- 
| duced the oppoſite party, but had not alter'd 
their ſentiments ; and they waited but for 
proper aſſiſtance to make another puſh in be- 

3 half 
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| half of him whom they deemed their right. MW g. 


| | ful ſovereign. If they had looked thro' al he 
| Europe, ſcarce ſuch another leader as the ar. 
N king of Sweden could have been found feet 
g their purpoſe. He was return'd to his ſhat. ce 
| ter'd dominions, breathing vengeance agant ch. 

all his oppreſſors. Gortz, his miniſter, en. me 


tered into a correſpondence with cardinal Al. gi 
| beroni, who in a ſhort time had greatly re-. 
ſtored the affairs of Spain, and they between ;,.. 
them formed the plan of an invaſion in Scot. N die 


| land, where the heads of the party were let n, 
| into the deſign, and expected the execution as, 
with impatience. To manage things the „ 


better, Gortz went ambaſſador to Holland, / 
{ and Gyllenburg, one of his creatures and an ,, 
| able man, was ſent into England. Even the v 
czar Peter, was upon the point of coming pa; 


| into this ſcheme, which was to terminate the j,,, 
| war between him and Sweden; but this con- the 
| ſpiracy, as has been already obſerved, was ar 
{ © diſcovered by the particular addreſs of ta 
| earl of Stair, then ambaſſador at the court of | 


France, who ſent advice of it by an expres ÞM ſpe 
i to London, Immediately Gyllenburg was ch: 
ſeiz'd in that capital, as was Gortz ſoon af-Þ 
ter at the Hague. Their papers were pub- 
liſh'd by the Britiſh miniſtry, and the whole 
deſign by being expos'd was defeated. 


Sir Richard Steel having one day invited | 
to his houſe a great number of perſons of the 


fit 
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firft quality, they were ſurpriſed at the num 
ber of liveries which ſurrounded the table; 


and af:er dinner, when wine and mirth had 
ſet them free from the obſervation of rigid 


ceremony, one of them enquired cf Sir Ri- 


chard how (ach an expenſive train of do- 


meſtics could be conſiſtent with his fortune. 
Sir Richard very frankly confetſed that they 


were ſellzws, of whom he would very will- 


; ingly be rid; and being then a{ſk'i why he 


E did not diſchar: e them, declared hat they 


avere baiitfs, ho had introducid thomſelucs 


aui an (æecution; and whom, fince he could 


20 /enit them away, be had theackt it conũue- 


int lo conbilh hs avi th liveérits, th, it thy might 


were diveited with the expedient, and by 
paying the debt ducharged their attendance ; 
- having obliged Sir Rickard to promiie that 


45 him crid:t avbile tht y laid. His ir: ods 


they ſhould never again fiad Eim graced with 
2 retinue of the frac kind. 


Mr © avage, of whoſe character we ſhall 


ſpeak berea' ter. was once defired by Sir Ri- 
J chard Steel, with an air of the n 
portance, to come very early to his 
the morning; Mr 8 Savage came as he had 
promiſed, found the chariot at the door, 


cnt 1 im- 


and Sir Richard waiting ready to go into it. 


What was intended, and Whither chey were 


to go, Savage could not conjecture e, and Was 
not "willing to enquire, but immediately ſeated 
„„ G 3 han- 
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himſelf with Sir Richard ; the coachman was 


ordered to drive, and they hurry'd with the 
utmoſt expedition to Hyde-Park-Corner, 


where they ſtopt at a petty tavern, and re- 
tired to a private room. Sir Richard then 
inform'd him, that he intended to publiſh a 
pampblet, and that he had deſired him to 
come thither that he might write for him, 
They ſoon ſat down to the work; Sir Ri- 


chard dictated, - and Savage wrote till the 


dinner that had been ordered was put upon 
the table. Savage was ſurpriſed at the mean- 
neſs of the entertainment ; and after ſome 
heſitation ventured to aſk for wine, which 
Sir Richard not without reluQance ordered 
to be brought. They then finiſhed their 
dinner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, 
which they concluded in the afternoon, Mr 
Savage then imagined his taſk over, and ex- 
pected that Sir Richard would call for the 


reckoning, and return home : but his expec- 


tations ceceived him; for Sir Richard told 
him, that he was without money, and that 
the pamphlet muſt be ſold before the dinner 


could be paid for; and Savage was therefore 
obliged to go and offer their new production 


to ſale for two guineas, which with ſome dif— 


ficulty he obtaized. Sir Richard then re- 


turned home, having retired that day only to 
avoid hiscreditors, and compos'd the pamph- 
let only to diſcharge his reckoning. 


Having 
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Having mentioned Mr Savage, his ſtory 
cannot fail to excite attention. In the year 
1697, Anne, counteſs of Macclesfield, hav- 


| ing lived for {ome time upon very uneaſy 


terms with her huſband, tnovght a public 


| confeſhon of adultery the moſt obvious and 
| expeditious method of obtain ng a divorce, 
and therefore declared, tha: the child with 
which ſhe was big was begotten by the earl 
Rivers. This, it may be imagined, made 
ber huſband no leſs deſirous of a ſcparation 
than herſelf, and he proſecuted his deſign in 
| parliament with ſuch effect, that he ſoon pro- 


cured an act for diſſolving the mairiage, an- 


nulling the nuptial contract, and illegitimat- 
ing their children; in conſequence whereof, 
on the 3d of March, he was ſeparated from 
his wife, whoſe fortune, which was large, 
was repaid her, and who on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary had been delivered of a fon. This 
| fon, earl Rivers very frankly acknowledged, 
by ſtanding godfather, giving him his own 
name, and recommending the care of his e- 
| ducation to his mother, of whoſe tenderneſs 
of her own offspring he could not harbour 
the leaſt ſuſpicion No ſooner, however, 
were all theſe ceremonies over and recol- 
lection began to operate upon her mind, than 
| lady Macclesfield began to conſider this inno- 


cent infant as the cauſe of that infamy which 

her own incontinence and the violence of her 

averiion to her lord, had brought upon her- 
| SE ſelf, 
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ſelf, and to diſcover a reſolution of diſowy. 
ing him: accordinyly, in a very ſhort time, 
ſhe caſed him to be removed from her ſi ght, 
and committed to the care of a poor woman 
with whom ſhe made an agreement t) edu. 
cate him as her own, enjoint: g her at the 
ſame time never to form him ot his true a. 
rents. Ho wever, as it was impoſiible to 2. 
void the enquiries G hich the curiolity of lier 
relations m.d- aſter the child, ſhe was ol: liged 
to give ſome account of the ingafures ſhe had 
taken, to her methe, the lady Maſon, who, 
in conjunct on with Mrs Loy d his g. >d:notier, 
paid that regar.' to his iuſant weakneſs which 
the barbarity of his mother made. partiewlary 
neceſlary, till death pu: a pericd to the teu. 
derneſs of the latter, a d perhaps his own in- 
oratiiude to tha: of the former. When Mrs 
Loyd died, he was then avout ten y cars of 
age, and lady Maſon placed bim at a, fmall 
Gram mar- ſchcol near 8¹ Alban's, where he 
was called by the name of hi ndrſe, without 
the leaſt intimation that he had a claim 
to any other, ard where his progrcls in 
learning mult have been very rapid, as be 
the improvements he made were more ne 


than proportioned to the 11me that was al- ra 
lotted him; for in a few vears the cruelty of in 
his mother prompted her to form a pr: j by fo 
of diſcarding bim for ever, by fecretly lend Ve 
ing him to the American Þ 3 ations. Fa 1: CC 
ing however | in this, ſhe cau.ed bis reputed 7 


met: o_ 
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mather to place him with a ſhoemaker in 
Holborn, where it is probable he was em- 
loy'd at the aw! much longer than he him- 


| {elf was willing to confeſs. It muſt be re- 
membered, that while our youth was at 
ſchool, his father the earl Rivers was ſeized 
with a diſtemper, which in a ſhort time put 
an end to his life. 
red after this ſon of his, and had always been 


He had frequently enqui- 


amuſed with f.llacious and evaſit e anſwers; 


but being now in his own opinion on his 
death- bed, he thought it his duty to provide 


for him among his other natural children, and 


therefore demanded a poſitive account of him, 
with an importunity not to be diverted or de- 
ny'd. His mother declared that he was dead. 
The earl did not imagine there could exiſt in 
| woman's form a mother that would ruin her 
| ſon without enriching herſelf, and therefore 


beſtowed upon ſome other perſon 60001, 


| which he had in his will bequeathed to Sa- 
vage. Al] this while the youth remained in 


a literal ſenſe a /franger to himſelf; but his 
nurſe dying, who had always treated him as 
her ſon, in rummaging her effects which he 


| now looked upon as his own, he found ſeve- 
ral letters written to her by lady Maſon, which 
informed him of his birth, and the reaſons 


for which it was con:caled. On this diſco- 


very, tlie vileneſs of his occupation appeared 


ceteſtable to him; he thought he had a right 


0 ſhare the affluence of his mother, and 
| there 
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thereſore applied to her as her ſen, uſinge. 
very art to awaken her tencerneſ: and à. 
tract her regard; but without effect. She 
ftill reſoived to neglect, tho' ſhe could 10 
longer difown him; and ordered him to be 
excluded from her houſe by whomſvever he 
might be in roduced, and what reaſon ſo— 
ever he might give for entering it. The 
poor youth was at the ſame time ſo teveh'd, 
or perhaps ſo elated with the di covery of his 
real mother, ha it was his frequent practice 
to walk :n the dark evenings for ſeveral houn 
before her door, in hopes of ſceivg her a 
ſhe might come by accident to the windoy, 
or croſs the apartment with a candle in her 
hand. But all his aſſiduity and tenderneſs 
were to no purpoſe ; he could neither ſoften 
her heart, nor open her hand ; and was re- 
diced io the utmoſt miſeries of want, while 
he was end-avouring to awaken the affec- 
tion of a mother. He was therefore obliged 
to ſeek ſome o:her means of ſupport, and 
having no profeſſion, became by nccettity an 
Author. With the few inſtruftions he bad 
received, and his own obſervation, he <:- 
niſhed a comedy called H;z:an's a Ridalt, and 
in his eightecuth year offered it to the ſtage; 
but not being accepted, two years afterwards 
he wrote Lowe in a Veil, another comedy, 
which was received and acted ; but being late 
in the year, he reaped no other advantage 
from its ſucceſs than the acquaintance of Sir 

Richard 
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Richard Steel and Mr Wilks, by whom he 
was pitied, careſſed, and relieved. Sir Ri- 
| chard having declared in his favour with all 
the ardour of benevolence which conſtituted 
his character, promoted his intereſt with the 
utmoſt zeal, related his misfortunes, ap- 
| plau.ied his merit, took all opportunities of 
recommending him, and aſſerted, tha? the in- 
| bhumonity of his mother had given him à right 
1% find ewiry good man his father, By Mr 
| Wilks's interpoſition he once received from 
his mother the ſum of 50 l. with a promife of 
[ 1:01, more, which ſhe never paid him. But 
Mrs Oldfeld was ſo much pleaſed with his 
| converſation and touch'd with his misfortunes 
| that the allowed him a ſettled penſion of zol. 
a year, which during her life was regularly 
paid; and this, added to the profits of his 
| writings, and the liberal contributions of his 
| friends, and the favour of the players, by 
| whoſe ir. tereſt he ouetimes procured a benefit, 
might have ſupported him even to prodiza- 
| lity, had his <xpences been regulated with 
| economy ; but the abule of riches was a- 
mong the foibles of this unhappy man's life, 
the moſt ditreſsful incident of which, juſt as 
he was advancing in reputation, I ſhall beg 
leave to rebate, as it is properly the Anecdote 
to which what ha hitherio been ſad, is only 
by way of introduction Oa the 20th of No. 
vember, 1727, Mr Richard Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodzed, that 
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he might purſue his ſtudies with leſs interrup- 
tion, with an intent to diſcharge another 
lodging which he had in Weſtminſter ; and 
accidentally meeting two gentlemen of his ac. 
quaintance, whoſe names were Merchant and 
Gregory, he went with them to a neighbour. 
ing coffee-houſe, aud fat drir king till it was 
late, it being in no time of his life any pan 
cf his character to be ihe firſt of his com. 
pany that deſired to ſcparate. He would 
willingly have gone to bed in the ſame houſe, 
but there was nt room for all three, and 
therefore they agreed to ram bie about th 
ſtreets, and divert themſelves with ſuch a 
muſements as ocurred till morning. In their 
wake they happened un luckily to dilcover 
lignt in Rovinion's coffee houſe near Char. 
ing-Croſs, and theriore went in. Merchant 
with ſome rudeneſs demanded a room, ard 
was told that there was à good fire in the 
next pariour, which the company were aboit 
to leave, being then paying their reckonin?. 
M erchaut, not fatis/y'd with this anſwet, 
ruſhed into the room, and was ſollos ed by 
his companions. He then petulantly 8 
himſelf between the company and the fire, 
and 1055 after kick'd down the table. Thi 
produced a quarrel, f ſword: were diawn on 
both ſides, ard one Mr lame. Sinclair was 
killed; Sar, age having lkewiſe wounded 4 
maid ] "that he:.d bim, forced his way Witt 
Merchant out of the heuſe; but being in. 
1 | timidaicd 
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timidated and confuſed without reſolution ei- 
ther to fly or ſtay, they were taken in a back 
court by one of the company and {ome ſol- 
diers whom he had called to his aſſiſtance. 
Being ſecured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning carried before three 


juſtices, who committed them to the Gate- 
| houſe, from whence upon the death of Mr 


Sinclair, which happened the ſame day, they 


| were removed inthe night to Newgate, where 
| however they were treated with ſome diſtinc- 


tion, exempted from the ignominy of chains, 


| and confined not among the common crimi- 
| nals, but in the Preſs- yard. When the day 
| of trial came, the court was crowaed in a 
| very unuſual manner, and the public ap- 
| reared to intereſt itſelf as in a cauſe of gene- 
ral concern. The witneties againſt Mr Sa- 
vage and his friends were, the woman who 
| kept the houſe and her maid, the men who. 
| viere in the room with Mr Sinclair, ard a 
| woman of the town who had been drinking 
| with them. 'They ſwore in general that 


Merchant gave the provocation, which Sa- 


rage and Gregory drew their ſwords to juſtify; 
that Savage drew firſt, and that he ftabb'd 


Sinclair when he was not in a poſture of de- 
fence, or which was worſe, while Gregory 
commanded his ſword; that after he had 
given the th:u he turned pale, and would 
have retired, but that the maid clung round 
him, and one of the company endeavoured 
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deavoured to exaſperate the jury, as Mr Sa- 


to detain him, from whom he broke by cut. 
ing the maid on the head, but was afterward; 


taken in a court. Add to this, that Sinclair 


had declared ſeveral times before his death, 


that he received his wound from Savage; nor 


did Savage on his trial deny the fact, but en. 
dcavour'd partly to extenuate it by uryin 
the ſuddenneſs of the whole adtion, and the 
impoſſibility of any ill deſign or premeditated 
malice, and partly to juſtify it by the necel- 


ſity of ſelf-defence, and the hazard of hi 


own life, if he had loſt that opportunity of 
giving the thruſt : with regard to the violence 


with which he endcavoured his eſcape, he 


declared, that it was not his deſign to fy 
from juſtice, or decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expences and {everitics of a priſon, and 
that he intended to have appeared at the bar 
without compulſion. —— This defence which 
took up more than an hour, was heard by 
the multitude that thronged the court witn 


the moſt attentive and reſpectful filence. 


Thoſe who thought he ought not to be ac- 
quitted owned that applauſe could not be re- 


fuſed him ; and thoſe who before pitied his 
misfortunes, now reverenced his abilities. 


Had his audience been his judges, he had 
undoubtedly been acquitted : but Mr Page, 
who was then upon the bench, treated him 
with his uſual iniolence and ſeverity, and 
when he had ſummed up the evidence, en- 


vage 
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vage uſed to relate it, with this eloquent ha- 
rangue ; Gentlemen of the jury, you are to con- 
fider, that Mr Savage is a wery great man, a 
much greater man than you or I, genth men of 
the jury; that he wear swvery fine cloaths, much 


| finer cloaths than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; 


that he has abundence of monty in his pocket, 
much more money thou ycu or I, gentl:men of the 
jury; but, gentlemen of the jury, is it net a 


very hard caſe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr 


Savage ſhould therefore kill you or me, gentlemen 
of the jury. In conſequence of this ſpecch, 
and the evidence of the witneſſes, Mr Savage 
was found guilty, and had now no hopes of 
life but from the mercy of the crown, which 
was very earneſtly ſollicited by his friends, 
and which, with whatever difficulty the flory 


| may obtain belief, was obſtructed only by his 


mother. The counteſs of Hertford, however, 
ſo ſucceſsfully interceded for him that he was 
ſoon admitted to bail, and on the gth of 


| March, 1728, pleaded the king's pardon, 


Mr Wilks, who, with Colley Cibber and 
Mr Dogget, was one of the managers of the 
Old Houſe under Sir Richard Sicel, was a 


| gentleman of great humanity, and remark- 


ably kind to his countrymen, where he ob- 
ſerved the leaſt deſert ; one inſtance does 
great honour to his memory, which was this: 
Mr Smith, a gentleman ecucated at Dublin, 
being hindered by an impediment in his pro- 
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nanciation from engaging in orders, for which 
his friends deſigned him, leſt his own coun- 
try, and came to Loncon in queſt of employ. 
ment, but found his ſollicitations fruitleſs, 
and his neceſſities every day more prefling, 
In this diſtreſs he wrote a tragedy, and of. 
fered it to the players, by whom it was re. 
jected, Thus were lis laſt hopes defcated, 
and ne had no other proſpe& than that of 
the moſt deplorable poverty. But Mr Wilks 
thought his performance, tho' not perted, 
at leaſt worthy of ſome reward, and there. 


Fore offered him a benefit. This favour he 


improved with ſo much diligence, that the 
Houſe afforded him a conſiderable ſum, with 
which he went to Leyden, applyed himſelf to 


the ſtudy of phyſic, and proſecuted his de. 


gn with ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, that 
when Dr Boerhaave was deſired by the Cza- 
rina to recommend proper perſons to intro- 
duce into Ruſſia the practice and ſtudy of 
Phy ſic, Dr Smith was one of thoſe whom he 
ſclefted. He had a conſiderable penſion ſet- 
led on him at his arrival, and is now, or was 
lately, one of the chief phyſicians at the Rut- 


ſian court. 


When Mr P — ney, now E. of B=th, 
quarrelled with Sir R—t W=—le, after- 
wards earl of Orford, and threw up his em- 
ployments at court in conſequence of that 
- Quairel, a puper-war enſued, which was a 

1 | ried 
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ried on with great acrimony on both ſides, 
and in the courſe of the diſpute ſome ſecrets 
were diſcovered, which moſt people thought 
ought not to have been revealed. One of 
the moſt curious Anecdotes then made public, 
concerned the reconcilation between his pre- 
ſent m—ſty, then prince of Wales, and the 
late king. Mr P-—y aſlures us, upon his 
honour, that Mr W le told him of that 
reconciliation, and that a bargain was made 
for thoſe whigs who had reſigned their em- 
ployments, to be reſtored by degrees. To 
this Mr P=—y replied, J/ho, pray, is it that 
las had authority to make this bargain ® The 
anſwer was, I have done it with the miniſſry ; 
and it evas infiſted on that lord Townſhend 
ſvould know of the tranſa&ion. Neither lord 
Cowper, the Speaker, nor any othir ele knew 
it, and therefore ave hope you quill not take it 
amiſs that it avas lept a ſecret From you. Not 
J, ſaid Mr P—; tut F think it wery odd, that 
any one ſhould preſume lo take a flenary autr9- 
rity upon bimfelf, to deal for ſuch numbers as 
were concern'd in an affair of this conſequence, 
"Twas replied, We have nt bad cur own in- 
tereſis alone in view z ave have bargained fir 
all our fricads. I am to be at the had of the 
treajury ; lord Sunderland aveuld oe the dij- 
pfer of the ſirret ſervice meney ; but I would 
uit conſent, enoabing that the chi, f power of a 
mniſter depends on the difpeliticn of it. We 
know that you value nothing of this hina, and 
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fo have obtained a peerage for you Since ju] ſoit 
acquaint me, lays Mr Pu, avith what 


hea 
terms you have made for me, wwhat are tho occ 
you have made for the prince? To this Mr 


We anſwered with a ſneer, hy, he is | 
go to court again, and will have his drum, 
and his guards, and ſuch fine things. Being 
aſk'd whether the prince was to be left re. 
peut again, when the king went out of Eng. 
and, he anſwered, No, why ſhould he? H. 
does not. deſerve it. We hawe done too much for 
Him; and if it were to be dont again, aue 
evould not do ſo much. | | 


There is a very remarkable paſſage in the MW 77 

life of Sir Thomas Moor, who was lord- 
chancellor of England in the reign of Henry MW o 
VIII. and beheaded by that tyrant for re. b 
fuſing to acknowledge his ſupremacy over $ 
the church. One of the articles charged a- 
gainſt him was this, that upon his examina- 
tion in the Tower, it being demanded, if he 
approved the Act of Supremacy ; his anſwer 
was, That the queſtion was like a two-edged 
ſword ; if he anſwered one way it would de- 
fray his body ; and if the other way, his ſoul: 
But what particularly deſerves to be remem- 

bered of him is, that while he executed the 
high office already mentioned, his expedi- 
tion in determining cauſes was ſuch, that one 

day when he called for the next cauſe, it was 
anſwered, There are no more ts be hcatd ; all 
a : fulte 
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ſuits in that court depending and ready for 
hearing, being finally determined; on which 
occaſion ſome perſons of that time made theſe 
verſes: | 1 7 
When More ſome years had chancellor been 
No more ſuits did remain, 
The ſame ſhell ncwer more be ſeen 
Till More be there again. 


In the laſt year of queen Anhe's reign; | 
| when Jord Bolingbroke and ſome others of 


the miniſtry had appointed Mr Barber, {after- 
wards alderman Barber) to print a pamphlet, 
which was entitled, The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs, in anſwer to Sir Richard Steel's Cr1515; 


and, at that time, was calculated to ſerve ſome 


other important purpoſes ; there happened to 
be one paſlage in it highly injurious to the 


Scots, and ſeverely reileGing on their whole 


nation. This exceptionable part was ſcon 
faſtened upon by the nobility of that king- 
dom, and reſented as ſoon as it appeared in 


public. The Scots Peers took notice of it in 


the houſe of lords, with the ſtrongeſt marks of 


irdignation; they complained of the inſult, 


and inſiſted on having the author and printer 
paniſhed with the greateſt feverity. This was 
an unexpected alarm to the miniſtry, who 
were under an abſolute neceſſity of diſowning 


publickly, what they privately had com- 
mitted to the preſs. In this dilemma Barber 


Was ſent for with all imazivable haſte, in or 7 
| 8 . Ader 
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der to conſul t what method or expedient could 
be hit upon to extricate them all out of thei 
Preſent difficulty. "Che miniſtry not willing 
to appear in the affair, rather promoted the 
proſecution of the printer, than in any degree 
ſeemed to diſcourage it; and therefore it wa 
agreed to by the lords, that the printer ſhoull 
be brought before them che day following, 
This, Barber knew. and with great ſagaciy 
took back all the unſold copies from the pub. 
liſners before the ftate. meſſengers had made 


any ſearch for them, and in an exceeding Wt wa 


ſhort ſpace of time ſent them an equal nun. WI de. 
ber of pamphlets which to all appearance all 
were the very ſame ; but lord Bolinbroke had tio 


drawn up for Barber another paragraph which th. 
Was inſerted, inſtead of the obnoxious one. me 


This alteration was executed ſo ſpeedily, and bi 
the faulty ſheet cancelled thro? the Whole im. re 


_ Preffion with ſo great care and expedition, ve 


that when the books were ſeized in his cul. ¶ ta 
tody, and he brought to anſwer before the n. 
lorde, the whole was ſettled and adjuſted to al 


the ſafety as well as the ſatisfaction of the au- be 


thor. According to order Barber appear'd Wt 
before the Houie the next day; and being MW 
interrogated as to his printing and publiſhing I. 


ſuch a pamphl-t, he poſitively deny'd, that n 


in the edition he had printed there was any 

ſuch parag aph as they ordered to be rec 

publickly to him. To convict him effeRually We tl 

they called for one of thoſe very books when f 
| | wee 
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were taken in his poſſeſſion, and referred to 


the particular page. But, to their amaze- 
ment, as well as great diſappointment, no 
traces of ſuch refleQions were to be found, 


the ſuſpected page being filled rather with 
compliment than invective; on which he was 
honourably diſcharged. | 


It is recorded of Julius Cæſar, that long be- 
fore the conſpiracy againſt him of which Caſ- 
ius and Brutus were the ringleaders, he had 
warning given him of his death by many evi- 
dent preſages, but particularly by a certain 
aſtrologer, who by the planetary configura- 
tions had foreſeen ſome imminent danger to 
| threaten him on the day of the Ides of March, 
meaning the 15th of that month. Cæſar was 
| himſelf an aſtronomer, as appears by his cor- 
recting the kalendar, which till his time was 
very erroneous ; but he ſeems to have enter- 
tain'd the utmoſt contempt of the art of divi- 
nation; for on that day, Cæſar meeting the 
| altrologer as he was going to the ſenate- 
| houſe, merrily rallied him on his ides of 
March. They are come, tis true, ſaid the ve- 
| nerable old father, but they are not yet paſt.— 
In a few hours after he was ſtabbed with 23 
{ wounds, and giving only one groan, expired. 


There is a parallel ſtory to this told in Fa- 


| ther Daniel's Hiſtory of France. Henry VI. 
| lays that hiſtorian, was diſſwaded from going 


abroad 
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abroad the day on which the villain Ravilla Mecivir 
accompliſhed his treaſon. The reaſon was, Weertec 
the wiſe men who had been employ'd to cal. Wce | 
culate his nativity had foretold, that his life Mlone 1 
would be in very great danger on that day; Wy, 
but his majeſty deſpiſing thoſe preſages, like Mof t! 


a king and achriſtian reply'd, at it was an 
offence to God to diſtruſt his providence, and that 
having God to his guard, he feared no man. 


We have already related an Anecdote of 
Mr * ** * *, while he yet acknowledged 
himſelf huſband to the celebrated Conſtantia 
Philips; but having obtained a ſentence of who 
nullity of their marriage (party by conſent) 
he afterwards married ſerjeant *** * ® 
daughter, and in a few days after their mar- Ho 
_ Triage, (it being the king's birth-day) they Wins 

made their firſt appearance at court. Mrs 
_ Conſtantia Philips, being appriſed of what Who: 
would happen, went likewiſe to court dreſſed MW to 1 

in the gayeſt manner; and happening to be N 
in the drawing-room, before the new bride, MD 
bridegroom, and the reſt of the family came WW: 
in, it afforded great entertainment to thoſe / 
who knew them all, to obſerve the embar- WW /-: 
raſſment of their different countenances. Mr ! 
M*#*#*# diſcovered great confuſion at the I 
ſight of his former wife; and was fo little WW re 
able to bear the ſhock, that he retired from © w 


the rooms with the utmoſt precipitation. I i: 
The father and mother of the new bride, per- I * 
e | ceiving 
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lac N ceiving their ſon-in-law ſo much diſcon- 
25, Mcerted, caught the contagion ; and every 
al. ¶ ace but that of the young lady, who was a- 
ife N lone unconſcious of guilt, betrayed a perplex- 
ity, which gave no very advantageous idea 
of their innocence. Conſtantia, when all 
this happened, was ſitting in a window with 


to his Grace, whoſe excellent wit and turn of 
humour is ſo well known, it may be imagined 
he would hardly loſe ſuch an opportunity of 
laughing with or more properly at the ſer- 


na WF icant, who was well acquainted with the 


of MW whole connexion between Conſtantia and his 
ot) WW new ſon-in-law, and that it was in her power 
to renew her claim of marriage whenever ſhe 
at. thought proper. Accordingly his Grace go- 
ey Wing up to the ſerjeant with a countenance full 
Mrs Hof gravity, wiſh'd him joy; and chatting a- 


hat WW bout indifferent matters, inſenſibly drew him 


ſſed MW to that part of the room in which Conſtantia 
be was; then pointing towards her, ſaid, Pray, 
de, WW D* * * *, did yon ewrr ſee fo beautiful a crea - 


ume Wl tire! ſuch a ſhape! ſuch a ſtein! ſuch ves! 


ole / God's ſake do you know her ? I am quite in 


dar- “ve 293th her, and ſhall go diſtracted till I can 


Mr Harn who fbe 75 ! Egad, continued the duke, if 
the W/ocre not married, that ſhould be the lady. Ne- 
ttle WW rer was man ſo tortured as the poor terjcant, 
rom Who did not think fit to confeis he knew 


ion. ter; but gravely anſwered, he odmi'ted jbe 


per- 2 moſt charming crenture ; and at the ſame 


the late duke of Argyle; and giving the hint 


tie 
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time freed himſelf from the duke's raillen, c 
under pretence of going to make his bow ;; 
the circle; and J believe, rejoiced in his ef 
cape: for he was too well acquainted with 
his Grace's talent not to underſtand the rid 
cule intended; and which, no doubt, pu 
the good old ſerjeant i in the condition of the 
Frogs in the Fable hbat was Mirth to Uo 
duke, was Death to * „ 


In the firſt Dutch war - that happened ii 
king Charles IId's reign, prince Rupert and 
the duke of Albemarle jointly commanded 
the fleet on the coaſt of Suſſex; but it was 
general obſerved that the duke left all things 
to the conduct and {kill of the prince, declar 
ing modeſtly upon all occaſions, that he wa 
Himſelf no ſcaman. One time, however, 1 
hot diſpute aroſe between them, which will 
ſerve to illuſtrate ſome part of the duke's cha. 
rater. When prince Rupert firſt ſpied the 
Dutch fleet making towards him, the whole 
Lice iquadron was ſo far a-ſtern, that the 
prince thought it abſolately neceſſary to 
llacken ſail, that they might have time to 
join. Bur the duke of Albemarle oppoſed 
this eagerly, undertaking that the ſhip in 
which they were, with about twenty more, 
would prove ſufficient to beat all the enemys 
ect; atleaſt to keep them in play till the reſ 
mould come up. The prince aftoniſh'd at 
ſuck ynaccountablc intzepidity, made hs ob. 
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fers on board ſmile to ſee him take on him- 


u elf the timorous, cautious, and prudenti a 
el. part, which did not uſ to be his cuſtom: he 
"th declared he would never conſent to ſuch a 
ICl- 


raſhneſs as might very probably occaſion the 
lols of the aomiral's ſhip, and perhaps the 
ruin of the whole fieet in conſequence of that 
loſs ; which obliged the good old man to 
yield at Jaft, tho" with great reludtance. As 
oon however as the bloody flag was ſet up, 


dug vetore the form aroſe that parted the fleets at 
auh his time, Mir Savill and another gentleman- 
ded volurteer, being on the quarter-deck, ob- 
wu served him charging a very little piſtol, and 
s putting it in his pocket, Which was ſo odd a 
ar BW bort of weapon on ſuch an occaſion, that they 
waßg cod imagine no other reaſon for it, except 
üs having taken a reſolution of going into 
vil gte powder toom to blow up the ſhip, in cate 
cha. Mat any time ſhe ſhould be in danger ef being 
the taken, for his grace had often been heard to 
bole ay, that he would anſwer for nothing but 
the What they ſhou'd never be carried into Hol- 
band; and therefore Saviil and his compa- 
e rion, in a lavphing way, moſt mutinouſly re- 
ole! oled to throw him over-board, in cafe they 
P {ſhould ever catch him going down to the 
07, Wpowder-room. 
my's | | 
rel WW Not lorg after this, our feet happening to 
SY go near the ſhore to take in freſh water, prince 


Rupert dined with a gentieman who lived in 
1 tze 
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ther of them ſeemed to reliſh. The prince 


being caſt away by a like ancident ; upon 


ing, that tho" he liked their company very well 
on ſhore, he wiſhed himſelf out of it now, if it 


were but in an Indian Canoe, fince be feared 


had entertained in his youth, but is likeniſe 
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the neighbourhood where they were, and re. | 
turning on board in a little boat, accompa. 


nied only by the duke of Buckingham (then 
a youth and a volunteer) and lord Blany, ſud. 
denly there aroſe a violent ſtorm which nei. 


In particular began to talk of prince Maurice's 
which the duke of Buckingham, who was but 


a ſort of freſh-water ſailor at that time, began 
to refle& upon the fate of his family alſo, 


calling to mind that his grandfather and three 
of his brothers had been drowned. The lord 


Blany hearing all this, made them both ſmile 
in the very height of their danger, by ſwear- 


the damn d fortune of their two families would 
fink him. e 


Having mentioned this duke of Bucking- 
ham, whoſe works in proſe and verſe have 
made his name famous, we ſhall juſt produce 
one paſlage from his life that has ſomething 
In it worth relating, as it not on'y ſhews the 
high notions of honour which that nobleman 


characteriſtic of another celebrated wit of that 
time, whole ſentiments. of honour were not 
of the ſame caſt with his grace's: for the 
readei's entertainmert ] ſhall give the TY 
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the duke's own words. I was inform'd 
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ſays he, that the earl of Rocheſter had ſaid 
ſomething of me, which, according to his 
cuſtom, was very malicious; I therefore 
ſent Colonel Aſton, a very mettled friend of 
mine to call him to account for it. He de- 
nied the words, and indeed I was ſoon con- 
vinced he had never ſaid them; but the 
mere report, tho” I found it to be falſe, o- 
bliged me (as I then fooliſhly thought) to go 
on with the quarrel ; and the next day was 


appointed for us to fight on horſeback, a 


way in England a little unuſual ; but it was 
his part to chuſe. Accordingly, I and my 
ſecond lay the night before at Knightſbridge 
privately, to avoid being ſecured at Lon- 
don upon any ſuſpicion z which yet we 
found ourſelves more in danger of there, 
Lecauſe we had all the appearance of high- 
waymen that had a mind to be ſkulking in 
an odd inn for one night. But this, I ſup- 
poſe, the people of that inn were uſed to, 
and ſo took no notice of us, but liked us 
the better, as we ſpent our money freely. 
In the morning we met the lord Rocheſter 
at the place appointed, who inſtead of 
James Porter, whom he aſſured Afton he 
would make his ſecond, brought an errant 
life-guard-man, whom nobody knew. To 
this Mr Afton took exception, as being no 
ſuitable adverſary ; eſpecially conſidering 
how extremely well he was mounted, where- 
RED. D 28 


_ ©. the fault on him by telling the truth of the 


* ſo weak a condition. I replied, that i 
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as we had only a couple of pads; upon 
* which, we all agreed to fight on foot. Bu: 
as my lord Rochefter and 1 (continues his 
« grace) were riding into the rext field in 
order to it, his lordſhip toid me, that he 
© had at firſt choſen to fight on horſeback 
becauſe he was ſo weak with a certain di. 
temper, that he found himlelf unfit any way, 
much Jeſs on foot. I was extremely fur. 
* priſed, becauſe at that time no man had: 
better reputation for courage, and my ange 
© againſt him being quite over, (becaulel 
* was ſatisfied he never ſpoke the words I re. 
© ſented) I took the liberty of repreſcnting 
* whata ridiculous tory it would make, i 
© we return'd without fighting, and therefor 
* adviſed him for both our ſakes, eſpeciall 
for his own, to conſider better of it, fincel 
* muſt be obliged in my own defence to lay 


A 


& 


matter. His anſwer was, that he ſubmittel 
© to it, and hoped that I would not defire th 
e advantage of having to do with any man it 


* {ſuch an argument he had fſuſſiciently tie 
my hands, upon condition I might call out 
« ſeconds to be witneſſes cf the whole by: 
« fineſs ; which he conſented to, and io we 
* parted, —= When we returned to London, 
© we found it full of this quarrel, upon oil 
being abſent ſo long; and therefore M. 
s Aſton thought hi miclt obliged to write donn 
| s eve) 
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pon every word and circumſtance of this whole 
But © matter, in order to ſpread every where the 

his true reaſon of our returning without having 
1 in © fought ; which being never in the leaſt ei- 
t be © ther contradicted or reſented by the lord 
ack, MW © Rocheſter, entirely ruined his reputation as 


dil. © to courage, (of which I was really ſorry to 


Way, © be the occaſion) tho' no body had ſtill a 
fur greater as to wit; which ſupported him 
ad © pretty well in the world, notwithſtanding 
nge © ſome more accidents of the ſame kind, that 


ule (WF © never fail to ſucceed one another when once 


Ir. people know a man's weakneſs,” 
"ting 


eon was invited into England, to command the 


allyl new-rais'd army incamp'd on Blackheath, 


nce lM which was under the then duke of Bucking- 
o % ham, George Villers, and under him only, 


f tho who had a commiſſion of lieutenant-general. 


itte But he being no great ſoldier, and on ill terms 
e the with the duke of York ; who influenc'd all 


an u military affairs at that time, it was thought 


convenient to join with him a perſon of ſuch 
reputation as Schomberg, and he was choſen 
the rather becauſe his advancement in France 
was owing chiefly to the duke of York, when 
in that ſervice. As ſocn as he arrived, partly 


t by 
tic 
Wil 


> bu. 


then duke of Buckingham's enemies, he re- 
fuſed to ſerve equally with him, and fo ob- 
tained a commiſſion to be general; upon 


e, i In the year 1672, monfieur de Schomberg 


encouraged to it by his friends, or rather the 
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which (as was expected) the other quitted the 
ſervice immediately. — Juſt at this time thi 
duke of Monmouth was ſetting up in Franc 
to be a ſoldier; and being ſo favour'd a 
Maeſtricht by the French king, as to have: 
ſure and eaſy attack kept back on purpoſe ti] 
his day of commanding, the credit of tha 
action here ſufficed to give him a reputation 
ever after. Our fleet was now ready to make 
fail; it is thought there never was before 
ſeen ſo great a fleet. The reaſon why the 
duke of Vork did not ſhine as before, was hi 
refuſing the Teſt paſſed in parliament the win- 
ter before, on purpoſe to exclude him; fo tha 
as ſoon as ever his enemies had ſet the {nare, 
he fell into it.— The Greyhound being the 
beſt of thoſe veſſels which accompanied the 
fleet, was choſen by monſieur de Schm. 
berg for himſelf and the before mentioned 
duke, (for he ſerv'd in that expedition un. 
der him) with whom he had the good fortune 
to live in great familiarity and friend{lip.- 
There being often occaſion for their {peaking 
with other officers, who, in bazy weather 
efpecially, were at a loſs ſometimes to find 
the Greyhound, in the midſt of ſuch a mutti. 
tude of other ſhips, monficur de Schomvery 
enquirec one day of the duke of Buckingham, 
if it might not be proper to hang up lome— 
thing for a ſignal, by which all the land-oi- 
ficers might know whither to repair, eithe! 
to give account of their condition, or to re- 
ceave 
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ceive his orders? He preſently anſwered, 
th 


that tho' he had the command of a great ſhip 
the laſt ſummer, yet he was but a young ſea - 
man ; and therefore only adviſed him to con- 
ſult with Clement, the captain of the Grey - 
hound, who by right alſo was to be princi- 


| pally regarded in his own ſhip. Captain 


Clement was ſent for, and preſently con- 


| ſented to a thing which he thought not only 


reaſonable but neceſſary, to prevent delays or 
miſtakes, which made the General, accord- 
ing to his accuſtomed civility, aſk the duke 
his conſent to hang up in the ſhrouds one of 
the colours of his own regiment that hap- 
pened to lie then on the deck, ſaying, that he 


choſe ſuch a ſort of ſignal, as more proper for 


him to make uſe of, than any of thoſe which 
belong'd to the ſea; but it had not been up 
half an hour, when both of them fitting to- 
gether on the quarter-deck, heard a bullet 


{ whizzing over their heads, and another in 


the ſame manner preſently after ; at which 
they began to think cannon-bullets that came 
ſo near a little worth the minding, but were 


| extremely ſurpriſed to perceive they came 


from the admiral. —By this time captain Cle- 
ment was alarm'd alſo, and he confirming the 
general's apprehenſion of prince Rupert's diſ- 
liking his ſignal, was ſent immediately to 
explain the occaſion of its being ſet up, and 
to receive the prince's orders, either in that, 
or any thing elle, -But the prince in the mean 
| = tune, 
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time, had ſent lieutenant Whitby with his po. 
ſitive orders to pull down tae flag, who ar. 
riving on board the Greyhound ju {t after cap. 
rain Clement had been ſent away, it was 


thought fo impoffible for the prince to remain 


unſatisfed, after he ſhould hear Clement a- 
bout it, that Whitby was defired- to retun 
with this reſpecfal anſwer, That if his High. 


neſs continu'd in the fame mind, after hear. 


ing the occaſion from captain Clement, the 
flag ſhould be taken down immediately. But 


the prince ſeeing Whi:by's boat come from 
the Greyhound, without the flag's being 


taken down, and captain Clemeat juſt ar 
riv'd on board him, in great anger orden 
him to be clapp'd into the bilboes, withoutſo 
much as hearing either him or his meſſage, 
and commanded his gunner to fink the Grey. 


hound immediately it the flag was not taken 


down. —In 1 ch a caſe of ee the vo. 
luntiers on board the prince, took the liberty 
of Hor er a little, and conjvr'd him to 
have only the paticnce cf lettihg tome of them 


go preſently to the Greyhound, in order to 


prevent any mifunderſtaicing ; conſidering 
that ſo:nu. allowance > .might be made for a 
miſtake in 2 land- officer and a ſtranger. It 
was not hard ſor perſons of that rank (among 
whom was tic earl of Carliſle, a privy- coun- 
ſelior, and what was more a great friend of 
the prince) to be conniv'd at in going imme— 
diately en board the e Grezlound, ani it 15 

cal} 
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Po- eaſy for them all immediately to pull down 
ar. the flag rather than be ſunk; but neither 
t tuey, nor the duke of Buckingham, who was 
a litile concern'd with him in the ill uſage, 
were able to pacity the general, who inter- 
preted all this harſh way of proceeding, as 
coming from an old pique in prince Rupert. 
-The court was inclin'd before not to be 
over partial to prince Rupert, who ſeem'd as 
jealous as any body of its growing arbitrary, 
by any great ſuccels over Holland, tho' him- 
ſelf was generalifimo againſt it. Now the 
duke of Buckingham wrote an account of this 
buſineſs to the king, ſo plainly and impar- 
tially, that all the prince's complaints, on his 
fide, were inſignificant ; which added to his 
jealouſy of the court, incited him to command 
away all the land forces to Yarmouth, where 
they lay incamp'd all ſummer by the ſea-fide, 
without being ever re-imbark'd, or able to 
do the leaſt ſervice, Monſieur de Schomberg 
obey'd, but took no leave of the prince, and 
engaged the duke of Buckingham to carry 
him a challenge after the expedition was over, 
which the king prevented, tho' not out of 
kindneſs to either of them ; for as he was un- 
ſatisfied with the prince's conduct, ſo mon- 
ſieur de Schomberg's popularity among the 
diſaffectad gentry in the country, was un- 
juſtly repreſented to his prejudice, and his 
e affable kind of behaviour, (which he thought 
3 WW neceſlary in a ſtranger intending to ſettle 


ing with the country party. — This was th; 
cauſe of the duke of Monmouth's advance. 


wardneſs and inclination to the war, thought 


king at the ſame time by recommending bi 


by that means; yet Schomberg's ſtaying here 
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here,) taken for a factious deſign of comp. 


ment, for the duke of York eſteeming his for. 


him the fitteſt perſon to be ſet up again 
Schomberg, fror. whom he was now pet. 
fectly alienated, and ſo made his court tothe 


beloved ſon to be at the head of the militay 
affairs, which himſelf hoped fill to influence 


had been an invincible obſtacle to their de. 
Hens, if the diſguſt he took at being refusd 
the garter, had not ſoon contributed to his 
leaving the nation; which favour it ſeems he 
long deſired, tho' ſo privately, that the duke of 
Buckingham received the promiſe of that ho. 
nour in the camp at Yarmouth, without having 
the leaſt imagination that his general had been 
his rival, whe reſented it a little more, be- 
cauſe it was beſtowed on the duke who was 
but a colonel under him.—Thus all things 
concurr'd with the duke of Monmouth's am. 
bition, as ſoon as prince Rupert was out ol 
favour, and the duke of Vork out of capa- 


_ City, by reaſon of the late Teſt for papiſts.— 


The firſt ſtep of the duke of Monmouth's 
rifing to authority in the army, was his being 


entruſted with the care, tho' not the command 
of it, which the lord Arlington conſented to, 
both in friendſhip to him, and for his own 


E ale, 
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eaſe, but orders paſſed thro* the duke's hands. 


he ſecond advance he made was the 


king's ſending his commands to every colonel 
that they ſhould obey all directions that came 


from the duke of Monmouth. This wanted 


but the formality of a commiſſion to make 
him an abſolute general.— But now an ac- 
cident fell out, for notwithſtanding the very 
oreat Mtimacy between the duke of York and 


his nephew, ſuch a firm one, that even a di- 
rect contrary intereſt was unable to weaken; 


yet a little inconſtancy in one of their mi- 
ſtreſſes, tho” in favour of a third perſon, was 
the accidental cauſe of ſuch a diviſion be- 
tween them as never ceaſed till it coſt one of 
them the hazard of his crown, and the other 
his life on a ſcaffold —At the return of the 
army from Yarmouth, the Holland regiment 
was given to the duke of Buckingham, and 
was join'd to another he had rais'd, by which 
heremain'd in command after the peace, when 


all the new colonels were diſbanded. This 
| made thoſe two dukes think of him ſoon af- 


ter for commanding the firſt regiment of foot- 
guards, and defign'd the king ſhould buy co- 
lone! Ruſſel out of it for that purpoſe, hav- 


Ing before prevail'd with the lord Craven to 


let him come over his head, who commanded 
the ſecond regiment, but juſt while this was 
ſettling, the duke of Monmovth, who was 


ever engaged in ſome amour, fell into great 
anger with the duke of Buckingham, for an 


__ unlucky 
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unlucky diſcovery that made a great noiſe in 
the court at that time.—He had always great 


temper, and therefore offered no affront on 
the ſpot, but wanted not the cunning to re- 


venge himſelf a better way, by privately ob- 


taining a promiſe of the king to let bim have 


that command which was deſigned for the 


duke of Buckingham, and foreſeeing that 


then his own would become void, and perhaps 


be given to the duke, he propoſed the earl 
of Offory for that, againſt whom there could 


be no objection ; ſo Ropping up his way in 


both places.—'The duke of York, having 
openly made them friends, ſuſpected no {uch 
artifice, as he found him but too capable of 


afterwards in a much greater matter: Be- 


cordingly, he thought it time to move the 
king about that alteration in the guards, not 
in the leaſt apprehending a repulſe, (for the 
king, tho' of more wit than thoſe that in- 
fuenced him, bad that foible of his family, 


to be eaſily impos'd on,) but the king aſſured 
his brother, that never dreaming of this his 
propoſal he was engaged already; that it 


was to another of his very great friends; and 
then naming him, wondered at his being no 
ſooner acquainted with it. The duke of 
Vork, with great reſentment, preſcntly told 
this to the duke of Buckingham, wondering 
that an alteration ſhould be reſolv'd on in two 


Gf the beſt commands in the army, without 


Lis being fiſt acquainted with it. it was na- 


tual 
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tural for a man who had loſt his pretenſions, 


not to leſlen his concern in the duke of Vork; 
. and therefore Buckingham, who during the 
duke of Monmouth's quarrel to him had often 
: try'd in vain to ſhake his intereſt with the 
0 prince, was reſolved not to loſe ſo fair an 


opportunity to part them for ever. He there- 
fore told him of how little importance his 
own ſhare in that buſineſs was, and that he 
found himſelf amply recompenced by his be- 
ing ſo much concerned about it; but he ex- 
preſſed himſelf extremely troubled at another 
art of this affair, which he ſaid gave him a 
Rrance ſort of ſuſpicion, The duke could 
not fail to inquire what it was, ard with a 
ſeeming reluctance the duke of Buckingham 
xpiained it.— That the duke of Monmouth's 
own command of the horie life-guard, was 
better than colonel Ruſſel's regiment of foot, 
0th for honour and profit; and therefore he 
yould hardly change it thus without ſome ill 
4 eign, to which twenty-four companies of 
dot might be more of ule than a fingle troop 
i horſe.— That the diſappointing him could 
dq Nor be his only aim, ſince he might have had 
hat ſatisfaction, as well by getting the carl 
pt Oifory into that regiment, without taking 
id thimſelf, by leaving a better polt for it.— 
's the duke of York grew warm at this, he 
ngaged him more, by freely quitting his 
wn p et:nfions, if his highneis could find a 
a. iy man for it, whom the duke of Mon- 
or. II. : 4 mouth 
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mouth could have no pretence to oppoſe, 2 
he did him on account of their quarrel ; re. 
preſenting it to be a poſt of fuch eonſequenee, 
that one day, perhaps, no leſs a thing than 

the crown of England might depend on it.— 
The duke of York accepted kindly the lay. 
ing down his pretenſions, and propoſed ſome 
others for that command, but to no purpoſe, 
for the king reproach'd him with oppoſing 
thing ſettled between himſelf and his ſon; 
upon which thoroughly chated, he tried a 
little with the lord Arlington, the duke d 
Monmouth's great adviſer, and gave him to 
underſtand, that if the duke of Monmoutt 
would not deſiſt from preſſing it any farther, 
he muſt loſe his friendſhip, which had been 
ſo uſeful to him, and conſequently pay to 
dear a price for what was a trifle in compar: 
ſon with it: To which that dextrous miniſter 
replied ſomething haughtily, That rhe due 
Monmouth could not need the favour of his higt- 
neſs, more than his highneſs nceded the kings, 
which he might hazard to leſſen by thus crojjur 
his inclination for ſo beloved a ſon.— With thi 
ſurpriſing anſwer from a ſecretary of fats, 
the duke grew more concerned than ever, and 
at laſt was driven on the only expedient now 
left, to ſecure that employment in ſafe hand 
which ſerv'd in the next place to ſatisfy it 
revenge of the duke of Buckingham in keep! 
ing the duke of Monmouth out of it, to tint 
end the duke of Buckingham advis'd him 4 


ſeq 
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ſend immediately for colonel Ruſſel who was 
very covetous, and by any means whatſoever, 
that is, any money, to charm him out of his 
reſolution” to ſell his command, which the 
king was ſo far from impoſing on any ancient 
officer of ſuch merit'and quality, that he kind- 
ly aſſured him that no ſuch change had ever 
been thought of if Mr Ruſſel himſelf had not 
aſc'd the favour of ſelling his command for 
the good of his heir, What paſſed between 

the duke of York and colonel Ruſſel is not 

hard to gueſs, for the latter kept his com- _ 
mand, by pretending to the king that when it 
came to the point, he could not find in his 
heart to quit the ſervice, and defired to die in 
it, But upon all this matter follow'd ſuch an 
animoſity between thoſe two princes the dukes 
of York and Monmouth, as will ſerve to fill 
our annals with the fatal effects of it, while 
this firſt occaſion of their breach is not ſo 
much as mentioned. The turns at court are 
ſuch, that, after all this buſtle and compe- 

tition between them about this regiment of 

guards, a third perfon not then thought of 

tor ſuch a command, nor ſo much as in the 
army, luckily got it from them both, by the 
cuke of York's being abſent in Scotland, and 
Ruſſe!'s quitting his intereſt on account of the 
popiſh plot, and ſo renewing his deſire to ſell. 
he duke of Monmouth was at that time 
in ſuch disfavour, as to have his government 
of Hull and lord-lieutenancy of Yorkſhire 
| | "MM given 
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given to the duke of Buckingham, which 


_ with the old regiment he had before was al. 


ready more chan. being ſo young, he could 


reaſonably pretend to. The king therefore, 


at laſt, bought ha command of eolonel Raul. 
fel, for his other ſon the dike of Grafton. 


Moliere, the great Comic- poet of Franez, 


Was eſteem'd an excellent actor. He died in 


performing the part of the Hypochondrie c inn 
comedy ot his own writing. called Le Mad 
Imaginaire, (which is part of a comedy in Eng. 


: liſh called the Mother-in-law,) on the 17th 


of February, 1679, in his grand Clmatteric, 
The archbiſhop of Paris would not allow his 
body to be inhum'd in conſecrated ground 
which the king being inform'd of, ſenr for the 


archbiſhop, and expoſtulated witn him; but he 


was an obſtinate churchman, and would not 


willingly condeſcend to his majeſty's perſua- 


fions. The king, finding him uni! ing to 


comply. deſired to know how many fee! deer 


the Holy Ground reach'd? The biſhop re- 
ply'd, About eight. Will, reply'd the king, 
4 find there is no getting the better of your ert: 


pfles; thrrefore let his grave be dug tae! 


feet, that s four bela your conſecrated grount, 
and let them bury him there. "The archbiſhop 


was obliged to comply; for Lewis the XIVi 
| would be obey'd. | 


N. 


jou, keep it. 
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Mr Figg the prize-fighter, us'd to ſay, he 
had not bought a ſhirt for more than twenty 
years, but had fold ſome dozens. It was his 
method, when he fought in his amphitheatre 
(his ſtage bearing that ſuperb title ;) to ſend 


round to a ſele& number of his ſcholars to 


borrow a ſhirt for the enſuing combat, and 


ſeldom failed of half a dozen of ſuperfine 


Holland from his prime pupils, (moſt of the 
voung nobility and gentry making it part of 


their education to march under his warlike ' 
banner.) This champion was generally con- 


queror, tho' his ſhirt ſeldom failed of gaining 
a cut from his enemy, and ſometimes his 
feſh, tho' I think he never received any dan- 
gerous wound. Moſt of his ſcholars were at 


every battle, and were ſure to exult at their 


great maſter's victories, every perſon ſuppoſ- 
ing he ſaw the wounds his ſhirt received. 


Mr Figg took his opportunity to inform his: 


lenders of linen, of the chaſms their ſhirts 
received, with a promiſe to fend them home. 


2 


But, ſaid the ingenious, couragious Figg, 1 


ſeldem reccived any other anjaver, than, Damn 


Mr Joſeph Trefuſis, who was the original 
Traflaud in Love for 1 ove, and a well- 
eſteemed low comedian {a theatrical term to 
dſtinguiſh that branch from the genteel;) was 
tm90us alto for dancing an aukwarrd country 
town, He was an exyerienc'd 4nzler : and 

| 2 5 
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as he was fiſhing by the Liffy ſide, ſome 


friends of his were going in a boat in order to 
embark for England. joe ſeeing them, called 
to them to take him in, that he might ſee 
them ſafe on board. He gave his fiſhing-rod 
to a friend on ſhore, to take care of it till his 
return; but Joe, it ſeems, was prevailed on 
by his companions to make the journey to 
London with them, with his fiſhiog-cloathy 
upon his back, not a ſecond ſhirt, and but 
feven ſhillings in his pocket. His compa. 
nions left him at London, and Mr Wilks 
found him gazing at the dial in the ſquare of 


_ Covent-Garden, He hardly knew him at 
firſt (as Mr Wilks ſaid) but by his particular 


gait, which was beyond imitation. When 
he aſked him how he came there, and in that 
pickle; Hum ! ha! awwhy faith, Bobby, re- 


Piy'd Joe, [only come from Dubin to ſee what 


it was clock at Covent-Garden. | 


Having mentioned Joe Trefuſis, we ſhall 
add a {ew particulars concerning that merry 
player, collected chiefly from his acquain- 
tance Jce was reputed the natural fon 
of Oliver Cromwell; but did not ſeem 
to have any reſemblance of features with 


his father. if we may judge by the pictures 


and gravings of the protzQor : Joe had 
2 long chin, and naturally a moft conſum- 
mate fooliſh face, by nature formed for luit- 
able characters; yet a perſon of infinite hu- 
Our, and ſhrewd conceits; with a rs 

. af 
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me jar tone of voice and manner, that gave a 
rto double ſatisfaction to what he ſaid. Adhering 
led ſtrictly to honeſty, without guile or falſhood z - 
ſee which, we ſuppoſe, he inherited from his mo- 
rod ther, he acquired the appellative, from all 
bis that knew him, of Honeſt Foe ! a character he 
on bore with juſtice. Joe, by the following ac- 
o count of himſelf, muſt have been very young 
hs on the ſtage. He entered a voluntier on 
but board the ſhip where the duke of Vork com- 
Pa. manded in the channel, in that memorable 
Iks WW ſea-engagement with the Dutch fleet, com- 
of W manded (he us'd to fay) by Van Tromp, in 
2 the year 1673. When the preparations were 
lar making for the battle, Joe, tho? a volunteer, 
en WW confeſs'd, fear began to invade him; but, 
hat when the man at the topmaſt-head cry'd, a 
re- Sail! then, Two Sail! and after, Zeunds, a 
vat WW whole Wood ! Joe's terrors augmented : but 
his fears came to the full height, when a 
ſailor aſk*d him, I he had not perform'd on the 
all WW age? joe reply'd inthe affirmative. Why, 
ry * /4cn, reply'd the blunt tar, to-morrow, if you. 
in- are not Kill the firſt broadfide, by G- y 
on WW l ee the deepeſt and bloodieft tragedy you ever 
em Ja in your life. Joe was fo inimitable in 
ith WW dancing the clown, that General Ingoldſby on 
ies ſeeing him perform one evening ſent him five 
ac WW guineas from the box where he ſat» Joe dreſs'd 
m. himſelf next day, and went to the caſtle to 
it. return thanks. The General was hard to be 
u- perſuaded it was the ſame perſon; * 198 
EEE oon 
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ſoon convinc'd him, by ſaying, Je the ven 


mon, an 't pleaſe your Ex-cell-en-cy; and, at 


the ſame time, twirling bis bat, as he did in 
the dance, with his conſummate fooliſh face 
and {crape, Now, now I am convine'd, re- 


ply'd the General, laughing, and thou ont 


mot fhew ſuch a face for nothing here. 80 
gave Joe five guineas more; which ſo well 


| pleaſed him, that he paid bis compliments in 


his aukward, clowniſh manner, and, a 
Shakeſpear ſays, Set the table cmd roar. 


Charles Hulet the Player, about the yer 
1710, was put prentice to a bookleller. By 
reading of plays in his maſter's ſhop, he us'd 


to repeat ſpeeches in the kitchen, in the 


evening, to the deſtruction of many a chair, 
which he ſubſtituted in the room of real per- 
ſons in the drama. Ore nignt, as he was 


repeating the part of Alexander, with his 


wooden repreſentative of Clytus, (an elbow- 
chair) and coming to the ſpeech where the 


old general is to be kill'd, this young mock 


Alexander ſnatch'd a poker inſtead of a ja- 
velin, and threw it with ſuch ſtrength againſt 
poor Clytus, that the chair was kill'd upon 


the ſpot, and lay mangled on the floor. The 
death of Clytus made a monſtrous noiſe, 


which diſfürbed the maſter in the parlour, 
who called out to know thereaſon ; and was 
anſwered by the cook below, Nothing, Sir, 
vut that Alexander has kill'd Cytus. 1 

g | My 
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er) Mr Curll was a perſon of extrac:dinary 


at Wl talents, very pleaſing in converſation, and 
could extract gold from dirt. He had the 


ce art of forming a Title to a book beyond the 
e- reſt of the craft, or even the authors them- 
"lt 


ſelves. We have forgot how he came to ſtumble | 
over Mr Pope; for Mr Curll was a little pur- 
plind, and loft his fight ſome years before his 
death. But Mr Pope, in revenge, invited 
him to a tavern, under the colour of friend- 
ſhip: Sack being a favourite liquor with Mr 
| Curl), this great poet had a draught pre- 
pared in an antimonial cup, which. the un- 
ſuſpecting bookſeller chearfully drank off to 


4 BF the health of his good friend Mr Pope. But 
e WF the operation began to work before he could 
T, reach his own houſe, with ſuch violent mo- 
. tions, that the intended Farce was near endin 


in the iragedy of Mr Edmund Curll's death. 


Pope publiſhed a humourous account of the 
murder of Mr Curll by poiſon. But this poet 
and bookſeller, to their deaths, declared fell 
war againſt each other; ard tho' the latter 
might be put to his ſhifts ſometimes, yet he 
often found means to gal/ his kibe. Pope, in 
| his Danciad, has made Curll a demi-hero, 
and has filthily bedaub'd him with honours. 


In the laſt year of the reign of queen Anne, 
the company of players at Dublin went down in 
tne ſummer ſeaſon to play at Corke One even- 


The next day, to complete his revenge, Mr 


— — —_— — 
———— 
" . 


ing 
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0 ing Mr Evans, the maſter, was invited by ſome 
h oflicers of a regiment then on duty in that city, 
to a tavern; many heaiths were propos'd, and 
went round without relu&ance ; when it cams 
to Mr Evans's turn, he propoſed the health of 
her majeſty queen Anne, which ſo much dil. 
guſted one of the company (tho' cloath'd in 
the livery of his royal miſtreſs,) that he ran 
down ſtairs, and ſent up a drawer to whiſper 
Mr Evans; who immediately put on his 
ſword, and went aſter him, without taking 
the leaſt notice to the company. He found 
his antagoniſt in a room in the paſſage of the 
-- tavern, with the door half open, who cou. 
rageouſly made a thruſt at Mr Evans, which 
he put by with his left hand; at this, Mr 
Evans drew, thruft the door wide open, en- 
ter'd, and ſoon drove his oppoſer out to the ¶ W. 
paſſage, where he diſarm'd the doughty hero ar 
1 before the company above ſtairs knew an) le 

| thing of the matter. The reſt of the mili- 

tary gentlemen expreſſed an abhorrence & 
the treatment Mr Evans received, and, feem- Wh © 
ingly reconciled them on the ſpot ; but, not- ©: 
_ withſtanding, when the company returned to o 
Dublin, the perſon who tent the challenge n 
up ſtairs at Corke, being then returned allo, : 


told his own ſtory in ſuch a manner, that ſe. MW |: 
veral warm gentlemen of the army were made 
to believe, that Mr Evans had affronted the ﬀW # 
f whole military bedy; and when the poor lup- W © 
| poſed culprit came to his buſineſs of the the- 


Alle, 
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are, their clamour, in the audience, was ſo 
oreat, that. tne houſe was diſmiſs'd, and no 
play to be acted till Mr Evans had aſked pub- 
lic pardon upon the ſtage. His high ſpirit 
was, wich great difficulty, brought” to ſub- 
mit ; but at aft he conſented. The Play was, 
The N Jucens, er, the Death of Alexander 
the Great ; the part of Alexander to be ated 
by the Delinquent. He came to aſk pardon | 
before the curtain; when he addreſs'd the 


| audience, one Smart; from the Pit, cried out, 


Kntel, you raſeal! Evans, then collected in 
himſelf, replied, in the ſame tone of voice, 


No, yu raſcal, I'll kneel to none but God and 


my Yuecn! A dangerous paroxiſm, at ſuch a 


| criſis, However, as there were many wor- 


thy eent!'emen of the army who knew the 
whole affair, the new rais'd clamour ceas'd, 
and the Play went through without any mo— 
leſtation. 8 


Mr Betterton, the Tragedian, almoſt every _ 
body has heard of; but there is one circum - 
tance of his life, and that a very material 
one, which 1s but little known. This gentle- 
man's character in private life was extremely 
fair, and his company very agreeable ; he 
had abundance of friends at all ends of the 
town, but more eſpecially in the city. A- 
mongſt theſe there was one „a mer- 
chant of great reputation, and of conſtiera- 
ble fortune, Lo not only honoured him with 
his 
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his favour and protection, but entered with 
him alſo into the ſtricteſt intimacy and friend. 
ſhip. This gentleman, in the year 1692, was 
concerned in an adventure to the Eaſt-Indies, 
upon the footing then allowed by the com- 
pany's charter. The veſſels ſo employed 
were ſtiled Interlopers. The proſpedt of ſuc. 
ceſs was great, the gain unuſually high; and 
this induced Mr Betterton, to whom his friend 
offered any ſhare in this buſineſs that he 
pleaſed, to think of ſo large a ſum as 80001, 
but it was not for himſelf, for he had no ſuch 
ſum in his power; and whoever conſiders 
the ſituation of the ſtage at that time. will 
need no other argument to Convince him of 
it; yet he had another friend whom he was 
willing to oblige, which was the famous Dr 
Radclifſe; ſo, Mr Betterton advanced ſome- 
what more than 20001, which was his All, 
and the Doctor made it up 8$cool. The vel- 
tel ſailed to the Eaſt-Indies, and made as 
proſperous a voyage as thoſe who were con- 
cerned in her cou'd with ; and the war with 
France being then very warm, the captain 
very prudently came home north about, and 
arrived ſafely in Ireland; but whether o- 
bliged by the orders of his owners, or elated 
by his ſucceſs hitherto ; fo it was, that in his 
paſlage from Ireland he was taken by the 
Crench, His cargo was worth upwards of 
120, Cool. which ruined Mr Betterton, and 
broke the fortune and heart of bis ſriend . 

the 
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me city. As for Dr Radeliffe, he expreſſed 
a great concern for Mr Betterton, and none at 
all for himſelf, It is, ſaid the Doctor wit- 
dy, 9n/y trotting up ſome hundred pair of fairs 
nue, and things will be with me as they were. 
The gentleman in the city left behind bim 
an only daughter, whom Mr Betterton took 
home, educated with all the care, and treated 
with all the tenderneſs of a parent, till ſhe 
thought fit to marry herſelf to Mr Bowman 
the Player, who is but lately dead. Mr Bet- 
terton never wholly recovered this ſtroke of 
Il. fortune, tho? in his decline of life he was 
enabled to retire from the ſtage by the an- 
nual bounty of the town, who in gratitude 
for fifty years ſervice for their entertainment 
made him up a good 5 l. a year at his be- 
net. He reſided chiefly at Reading in his 
latter years, where he was honoured and re- 
13 ſpected like the prince he had ſo often and to 
1- I juſtly perſonated. | e 
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in Mr Wycherly, the celebrated comick Poet, 
1d had many extravagant humours, as well as ma- 
o- nyextraordinary flights of wit and fancy; among 
2d the former was his reſolution never to marry 
iis WW till his life was diſpaired of, which he uſed 
he to tell in the gayety of converſation to all his 
of W acquaintance. Accordingly, a few days be- 
nd fore his death he underwent the ceremony, 
in and joined together thoſe two ſacraments, as 
ic kope expreſſes it, which wiſe men ſay ſhould 
Vol. II. „5 be 
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be the laſt we receive. The old man then 
lay down ſatisfy'd in his conſcience of hay. 
ing, by this one act, paid his juſt debts, o. 
bliged a woman who (he was told) had merit, 
and ſhewn an heroic reſentment of the ill u. 
fage of his next heir. Some hundred pound 
which he had with this lady diſcharged thoſe 
debts, a jointure of 4ool. a year made her: 
recompence ; and the nephew that had uſed 
him ſo ill he leſt to comfort himſelf, as wel 
as he could, with the miſerable remains of: 
mortgaged eſtate, The evening before he 
died, he called his young wife to the bed. 
ſide, and earneſtly intreated her not to deny 
him one requeſ, the laſt he ſhould make 
Upon her aflurances of conſenting to it, he 
told her, My dear, it is only this; that ju 
avill never marry an old man again. — Such: 
ſtroke as this from a dying man, verihes the 
| Jullice of Mr Pope's obſervation. that ficknelz 
which often deſtroys both wit and wiſdom, 
yet ſeldom has the power to remove that ta- 
lent which the world calls Humour. 


Mr Pope, when moſt of his intimate friend 
were abſent from Town, took that opportv- 
nity to ſpend a few weeks at Oxford, where 
meeting with Dr Clark, there grew imme. 
diately between them a deſire of each other: 
company. Dr Clark was a great ſcholar, a 
man of great penetration, much ſpeculation, 
a philoſopher, and a lover of free debate and 
| Enquiry, 
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enquiry, having a propenſity to argument, 


en 2nd never declining, in an amicable, cool 
"WW manner, to enter into controverſy ; he there- 
0 fore propos'd to himſelf vaſt pleafure in diſ- 
5, courfing with Mr Pope concerning the proofs 
li of his religion, and why he aſſented to the un- 
; reaſonable injunctions and traditions of the 


Romiſh church, in oppoſition to the ſcrip- 
tures, to his own intereſt, and the more va- 
luable deciſion of reaſon; but in this Dr Clark 
was altogether miſtaken, for once when he 
hinted, tho' but at a diſtance, his having 
ſuch a deſire, Mr Pope underſtood it and 
ſaid, ny reverend friend, Dr Cicrk, it is 
but a little while I can enjoy your improving 
company, here in Oxford, which aue will not [> 
miſpend, as it arould be doing, ſhould wwe lit it 
paſs in talking of divinity, neither would there 
be time for either of us ha!f to cplain ourſelves, 
and at laſt you would be Proteſtant Clark, and 
1 Papiſt Pope. os 8 ; 


Every body is defirous of knowing the little 
private circumſtances that commonly give a 
beginning to great and public works ; this 


nes N ic work | 
to- oblervation I am perſuaded, will hold good in 
nere the literary world, as well as in the political; 


and therefore the motives that produced the 
hers War of the Dunces, as it was at firſt called, 

cannot fail of giving pleaſure in the recital, 
5 When Dr Swift and Mr Pope thought pro- 
and Per, for reaſons ſpecified in the preface to 
; | os vs rn | their 
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their Miſcellanies, to publiſh ſuch little pieces 
of theirs as had caſually got abroad, there 
was added to them the Treatiſe of the Bathy, 
or the Art of fankivg in Poetry, It happened 
that in one chapter of this piece, the ſeverd 
ſpecies of bad poets were ranged into claſſe, 
to which were prefix'd almoſt all the letter 
of the alphabe: (the greateit part of them a 
random) but ſuch was the number of poet 
eminent in that art, that ſome one or othe 
took every letter to himſelf : all fell into f 
violent a fury, that for half a year, or mor, 
the common news-papers (in moſt of which 
they had ſome 2 as being hired writ 
ers) were filled with the moſt abuſive fall 
| hoods and ſcurrilities they could poſſibly de. 
viſe. A liberty no way to be wondered at i 
thoſe people, and in thoſe papers, that, fo 
many years during the uncontroulable liberty 
of the preſs, had aſperſed almoſt all the great 
characters of the age; and this with impu- 
nity, their own perſons and names being ut 
terly ſecret and obicure, This pave Mr Pope 
the thought, that he had now an opportunity 
of doing good, by detecting and dragging 
into light theſe common enemies of mankind; 

| fince to invalidate this univerſal ſlander, | 
ſufficed to ſhew what contemptible men were 
the authors of it. He was not without hopes 
that by manifeſting the dullneſs of thoſe who 
had only malice to recommend them, either 
the bookſellers would not find their account 

7: 8 i 
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in employing them, or the men themſelves 
when diſcovered, want courage to proceed in 


ſo unlawful an occupation. This it was that 
| gave birth to the Dunciad, and he thought 


it an happineſs, that by the late flood of ſlan- 


der on himſelf, he had acquired ſuch a pecu- 
liar right over their names as was neceſſary 
to this deſign. On the 12th of March 1729, 
at St James's, that poem was preſented to the 
king and queen (who had before been pleaſed 


to read it) by the right honourable Sir Robert 


Walpole: and ſome days after the whole im- 


preſſion was taken and diſperſed by ſeveral 
noblemen and perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 


It is certainly a true obſervation, that no 
| people are ſo impatient of cenſure as thoſe 


who are the greateſt {landerers ; which was 


wonderfully exemplified on this cccafion. 


On the day the book was firſt vended, a crowd 


of authors beſieged the ſhop ; entreaties, ad- 


vices, threats of law, and battery, nay cries 
of treaſon were all employed to hinder the 
coming out of the Dunciad : on the other 


fide, the bookſellers and hawkers made as 
great efforts to procure it. What could a few 
| poor authors do againſt ſo great a majority as 
the public ? there was no ſtopping a torrent 
with a finger, ſo out it came. Many ludi- 


crous circumſtances attended it; the Dunces 


(for by this name they were called) held 


weekly clubs to conſult of hoſtilities againſt 


tne author ; one wrote in a letter to a great mi- 


L 3 | | Eg niſter » 
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niſter, that Mr Pope was the greateſt enemy 
the government had; and another brought his 
image in clay, to execute him in effigy; with 


which ſad ſort of ſatisfactions the gentlemen 


were a little comforted, Some falſe editions 
of the book having an owl in their frontiſ. 
piece; the true one, to diſtinguiſh it, fixed in 
its ſtead an aſs laden with authors. Then an- 
other ſurreptitious one being printed with the 


ſame aſs, the new edition in octavo returned 


for diſtinction to the owl again. Hence a- 
roſe a great conteſt of bookſellers againlt 


bookſellers, and advertiſements againſt adver- 


tiſements ; for ſome recommending the e- 
dition of the Owl, and others the edition of 
the Aſs; by which names they came to be 
diſtinguiſhed, to the great honour alſo of the 
gentlemen of the Dunciad, 


Mr Jervas was a famous painter, and 


| known to Sir Godfrey Kneller, tho' not much 
_ applauded by him, as it is the common fail- 


ing of mankind, not willingly to allow much 
of that excellence to another, which we could 
wiſh the world to believe was wholly center'd 
in ourſelves. Whoever obſerves, however, 
any of the Portraits painted by Mr Jervas, 
will ſee a certain expreſſion, with a livelineſs 
in the caſt of the face or countenance, that 


' convinces in a manner, without ſeeing tFe 


Originals, that they are reſemblances of real 
life; not the meer picture of the painters 


hand, | 
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band, but of the idea the object fixed upon 
is his mind. He once drew the picture of a 
h lady of quality, who returned it upon his 
n hands, as not chinking it ſo handſome as ſhe 
s WW herſelf was; and he painted another portait 
. Jof her, with which ſhe was exceedingly 
In pleaſed, for it was indeed very beautiful; 
Mr Jervas confeſs'd, that except the colour 
ie of the hair, and a few touches to reflect ſome 
d reſemblance, he had taken it from one of his 
own pictures of the dutcheſs of Bridgewater, 
one of the duke of Marlborough's daughters, 
and eſteemed at that time a finiſh'd beauty. 
A little while after, the firſt mentioned lady , 
dying, her huſband being defirous of having 
a true likeneſs of her, purchaſed that firlt 
painted by Mr Jervas, and gave him ten 
guineas more than the counteſs was to have 
given for it in her life-time, Ge 


When the E/ay on Man was firſt publiſhed, 
it came out in Parts, and without a name. 
A little after the appearance of the firſt, Mr 
Morris, who has attempted ſome things in 
the poetical way, particularly a picce for 
muſic, which was performed in private beſote 
ſome of the royal family, accidentally p:id a 
viſit to Mr Pope, who after the firſt civilities 
were over, enquired of him, what news there 
was in the learned world; and what new 
pieces were brought to light? Morris re- 


| ply'd, 
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ply'd, that there was little or nothing; or at 
eaſt little or nothing worth notice : that 
there was indeed a thing come out called iy 
Efjay on Man, the firſt Epiſtle, threatening 
more, for he had read it, and it was a mol 
abominable piece of ſtuff, ſhodking poetry, 
unſuffcrable philoſophy, no cohefence, v0 
connection at all. JF had thought, con. 
tinued he, that you had not ſeen it, I would 
have brought it with me. Upon this, My 
Pope very frankly told him, that he had /cen 
it beforr it went to preſs, fer it was his bau 
writing, @ work of years, and the poetry ſuch 
as be thought proper for the expreſſion of the 
ſulject; on which fide, he did not imagine it 
would ever ktave been atiack'd, eſpecially by 
any pretending to knowledge in the harmony of 
numbers. This was like a Clap of thunder to 
the miſtaken bard : he reach'd his bat, and with 
a bluſh and a bow, took his leave of Mr Pope, 
and never more ventured to ſhew his unlucky 
face there again. | | 


Dr White Kennet, afterwards biſhop of 
Peterborough, whoſe character is well known, 
had one indignity ſhewn him that could ſcarce 
be born by any man, without ſome kind of 
emotion and concern, namely, the Altar: piece 
at White-chape!, contriv'd by Dr Welton 
(afterwards a profeſs'd non-juror, if not ſome- 
thing worſe) to expoſe the then dean of Pe- 
terborough. In this altar piece, e 

1 | Wähle 
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which was intended for a repreſentation of 
Chriſt and his twelve apoſtles, eating the 
| Paſſover and the laſt ſupper, Judas, the trai- 
tor, was drawn fitting in an elbow-chair, 
dreſs'd in a black garment, between a gown 
and a cloak, with a black ſcarf and a white 


J band, and a ſhort wig, and a mark in his 
* forehead between Aa lock and a patch and 
1 with ſo much of the countenance of Dr Ken- 


Dean the Traitor. It was generally ſaid, that 
the original ſketch was for a biſhop under 
Welton's diſpleaſure ; which occaſioned the 


: elbow-chair. But the fears of a Scanda lum 
: WW nagnatum riſing before the painter's eyes, 
, leave was given to drop the biſhop, and 
if make the dean; which he did as well as he 
o could. Multitudes of people came daily ta 
þ the church, to admire the meaning of the 
fight. And, under our unhappy diviſions, it 


might have been expeCted, that one fide, at 
leaſt, would have been pleas'd with the witti- 
neſs of this fancy. But it was generally ab- 
r Horr'd and deteſted by every body; as being 
not only rude and indecent, but confidering 
e & *fi* place and perſons, even as atheiſtical and 
f diabolical. And indeed, what could be more 
ſhocking and ſurprifing, than to fee a fooliſh, 


: and really a blaſphemous pid ure ſet up in the 
. 8 preſence of God, and in the face of the con- 
. regation, to repreſent a neighbour, a bro- 
, ther, a fellow-preſbyter of the church of 134. 
, . land, 


| net, that under it, in effect, was written, 75e 
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land, as a traitor to their common Saviour! 

What monſtrous impiety for one clergyman 
to libel another juſt over the altar, or table 
of the Lord, whereon that very man was to 
conſecrate a bleſſing, and to adminiſter the 
communion of it, in peace and charity? In 
that, it was eſteem'd ſo inſolent a contempt 
of all that was ſacred, ſuch an abomination 
to every one of conſcience or common ſenſe, 
that upon the complaint of others (for the 
dean himſelf never ſaw it, or ſeem'd to regard 
it) the biſhop of London oblig'd thoſe that ſet 


it up, to take it down, and remove ſo 


a ſcandal from the church of God. 


Dr Adamſon, afterwards archbiſhop of 8 
Andrews in Scotland, was one of thoſe cler. 
gymen, who when unprovided for, are con- 
tinually railing againſt church- dignities, plu- 
ralities, and ſo forth: he is ſaid to have been 
a baker's ſon at Perth, and to have aſſiſted at 
the firſt general aſſembly of the kirk of Scot- 
land, in 1660. After this, having deſerted 

his miniſtry, he went over to France to ſtudy 
the laws; but upon his return, he betook 
himſelf again to his firſt profeſſion, and being 
baulk'd of the archbiſhoprick of St Andrews, 
| In the month of February 1572, he preach'd 
at the old cathedral there, and in his ſermon 
told the people that there were re ſorts of 
Biſhops; my Lord Biſhop; my Lord's Bijpop 3 
and the Lord's Biſhop. My Lord Biſhop, was 
4 | | * 


great 
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; in the time of popery. My Lord's Biſhop, is 
row, when my lord getteth the Fat of the 
© WW benefice, and the biſhop ſueth for a portion 
„ont of the benefice to make my lord's right 
© WW fore; and, the Lord's Biſpop, is the true mi- 
: niſter of the goſpel, of whom ye aw ken 
g there's ſcarce ane to be foond throughout 
„e whole laund. 

F Mr Addiſon is ſo conſiderable a name in 
6 the learned world, that every thing relating 
a I his riſe in the ſtate, where he likewiſe made 

* WH a very important figure, muſt give pleaſure 
co the Reader. Before the year 1704, his 
o | merit had no opportunity of being particu- 
r4 WM blacly diſtinguiſh'd ; but in that year, the lord- 
n. treaſurer Godolphin happened to complain to 
8 the lord Hallifax, that the duke of Marlbo- 
jo rough's victory at Blenheim had not been ce- 
10 lebrated in verſe in the manner it deſerved; 


t- intimating that he would take it kindly, if his 


ed bordſhip who was the known patron of the 
ay poets, would name a gentleman capable of 
ol Jvriting upon ſo elevated a ſubject. Lord 
: Hallifax replied with ſome quickneſs, that he 
» was well acquainted with ſuch a perſon, but 
va WW chat he would not name him; adding, that 
FA be had long ſcen with indignation, men of no 
of merit maintained in pomp and luxury, at the ex- 
* pence of the public, while perſons of modeſly, 
5 with great abilities, larguiſb d in obſcurity. 


in The treaſurer faid very cooly, that he was 


ſorry 
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ſorry his lordſhip had occaſion to make {ut 
an obſervation, and that for the future hi 
would take care to render it lefs juſt thanj 
might be at preſent ; but that, in the men 
time, he would pawn his honour, whoever 
his lordſhip ſhould name, might venture upat 
this Theme without danger of loſing his tine 


Lord Hallifax thereupon named Mr Addiſon, 


but inſiſted that the treaſurer himſelf ſhoul! 
ſend to him, which he promiſed. Accorl- 
ingly, he prevailed upon Mr Boyle, (after 
wards lord Carlton) then chancellor of tht 
exchequer, to go in his name to Mr Addiſon 
and communicate to him the buſineſs, which 
he did in fo obliging a manner, that he rez 
dily enter'd upon the taſk, The lord- tres 
ſurer Godolphin ſaw the poem before it ws 
finiſh'd, when the author had written no far: 
ther than the famous Simile of the Angel, 
and was ſo well pleas'd with it, that he in- 
mediately made bim a commiſſioner of ap. 
peals, and ever after continued his friend. 

his poem, entitled the Campaign, was after 
wards publiſhed, and received with loud and 
general applauſe, and was indeed ſo excel. 
5 that it muſt continue to be admired 2 
long as the victory is remember'd. 


Mr Denzil Hollis, (afterwards lord Hollis 
had been one of the commiſſioners imploy'd 
by the parliament in the treaty at Uxbridge; 
where he had carried a private correſ l 

e MED ol 
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With the king; this could not be kept ſo 
I fecret, but that it got vent, and ſome of 
i che parliament had notice of it. Mr Hol- 
s being afterwards attacked in parlia- 
ei nent by a contrary party, there wanted no- 
a ching perfectly to ruin him, but a witneſs 
to give credit to ſuch an accuſation againſt 
bim. Sir Ant. Aſhley Cooper they thought 


knew enough of it, and they made ſure that 
unſought- for opportunity of ruining Mr Hol- 
lis, who had been long his enemy upon a fa- 
mily quarrel, which he had carried ſo far, 


him from fitting in the parliament though 


vo Wentitled to it by a fair election. Upon this 
fan preſumption he was ſummoned to the Houſe, 
gel, and being called in, was there aſked, whether 
am. when he was at Oxford, he knew not, or 
| 1 had not heard ſomething concerning Mr Hol- 
end, 


iss ſecret tranſaction with the king at the 
treaty of Uxbridge. To this queſtion he told 
them he could anſwer nothing at all; for 
tho poſſibly what he had to ſay would be to 
the clearing of Mr Hollis, yet he could not 
allow himſelf to ſay any thing in the caſe, 


| Wince whatever anſwer he made, it would be- 

| Wa confeſſion that if he had known any thing 
to the diſadvantage of Mr Hollis, he would 
have taken that diſhonourable way of doing; 
um a prejudice, and wreak his revenge On 
win You. II. = 1 


fit for their purpoſe ; they doubted not but he 


he would not fail to embrace ſuch a fair and 


as, by his power in the Houſe, to hinder 
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aà man that was his enemy. Thoſe who had 
brought him there preſſed him mightily tg 


declare, but in vain, tho' threats were added 
of ſending him to the Tower. He perfiſting 9 
obſtinately ſilent, was bid to withdraw, ad 2 
thoſe who had depended upon his diſcovery be. x 
ing difappointed, and conſequently very mul = 


diſpleas d, mov'd warmly for his commit. r. 


ment; of which he, waiting in the lobby 5 
having notice, unmov'd expected bis doom, & 
tho' ſeveral of his friends coming out were ty 
earneſt with him to ſatisfy the Houſe, but he 
kept firm to his reſolution, and found friend 
enough among the great men of the pary 
that oppos'd Mr Hollis to bring him of; 
who very much applauded the generoſity oi 
his carriage, and ſhew'd that action ſo mu 


to deſerve the commendation, rather than ti de: 
cenſure of that aſſembly, that the angry ma Rc 
were aſham'd to inſiſt farther on it, and i bre 


dropt the debate.—Some days after, Mr Ho flat 
lis came to his lodging, and having in tem Joy 
of great acknowledgment and elteem if an 
prets'd his thanks for his late behaviour if ang 
the Houſe with reſpe& to him; be reply , wre 
that he pretended not thereby lo merit any tl hin 


abba he had dine aua not out of any confuder 
tion cf him, but «what was due to himſelf, a 
what he ſhould equally have done, bad any oth 
man been concrnd in it, and therejore he a 
gerfcetly as much at liberty as br/ore 10 i 


quill 
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avith him as he pleaſed, But with all this he 
hal MW was not ſo ignorant of Mr Hollis's worth, 
' to Ml nor knew ſo little how to put a juſt value on 
del WM his friendſhip, as not to receive it as a very 
uns great and ſenſible favour, if he thought him 
and a perſon worthy on whom to beſtow it. Mr 
be. Hollis not leſs taken with his diſcourſe than 
ci what had occaſioned it, gave him freſh and 
mit. repeated aſſurances of his fincere and hearty 
bby, friendſhip, which were received with ſuitable 
on, expreflions. And thus an old quarrel. be- 
wer tween two men of high ſpirits and great 
ut hill eſtates, neighbours in the ſame county, ended 
zen in a ſound and firm friendſhip, which laſted 

as long as they liv d. | 


Thomas lord Cromwell was the ſon of a 
blackſmith at Putney, and was a ſoldier un- 
der the duke of Bourbon at the ſacking of 
Rome in the year 1527. While he was a- 
broad in a military character, in a very low 
ſtation, he fell ſick, and was unable to fol- 
low the army; he was obſerved one day by 
an Italian merchant to walk very penſive, 
and had all the appearance of penury and 
wretchedneſs. The merchant enquired of 
him the place of his birth, and fortune, and 
upon converſing with Cromwell, was ſo well 
pleaſed with the account he gave of himſelf, 
that he ſupplied him with money and credit 
to carry him to England, Cromwell after- 
wards made the moſt rapid progreſs in ſtate- 

/ | M 2 Pre- 


1 
10 # 


ſaw this merchant walking with a dejectel 


merchant whether he knew him? Heu. 
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preferments ever known. Honours were mol. 
tiplied thick upon him, and he came to hae 
the diſpenſing of his ſovereign's bounty, 
It happened, that this Italian merchant's cir. 


cumſtances decayed, and he came to England 


to ſollicit the payment of ſome debts due to 
him by his correſpondents ; who finding hin 
neceſſitous, were diſpoſed to put him off, andi 
take the advantage of his want, to avoid pay. 
ment. This not a little embarraſſed the fo. 
reigner, who was now in a fituation forlon 
enough. As providence would have it, lot 
Cromwell, then earl of Eſſex, riding to cour, 


countenauce, which put him in mind of hy 
former ſituation, He immediately orderel 
one of his attendants to deſire the merchant 
to come to his houſe. His lordſhip aſked the 


ſwered, No. Cromwell then related the 
circumſtance of the merchant's relieving 4 
certain Engliſhman ; and aſked if he rt 
membicd it? The merchant anſwered, tha 
he bad always made it his buſineſs to d 
good, but did not remember that circum- 
ſtance.— His lordſhip then enquired the res- 


ſon of his coming to England; and upon thei 
- merchant's telling him his ſtory, he ſo inte. 


reſted himſelf, as ſoon to procure the paj- 
ment of all his debts.—- Cromwell then in- 


formed the merchant, that he was himſel 


the perſon he had thus relieved; and for e- 


ven 
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very ducat which the merchant had given 


his debt. He then made him a munificent 
preſent, and aſked him whether he choſe to 
ſettle in England, or return to his own coun- 


turned to ſpend the remainder of his days in 
competence and quiet, after having expe- 


generoſity and gratitude as perhaps ever was 
known, = 


partly forgotten, had contracted an intimacy, 


Sir Robert Carre, a Scotch gentleman, a fa- 
. vourite with king James, and afterwards earl 
te of Somerſet. Such was the warmth of friend- 


they were inſeparable. Carre could enter 
tian into no ſcheme, nor purſue any meaſures, 
ö OW without the advice and concurrence of Over- 
um. bury, nor could Overbury enjoy any felicity 
res but in the company of him he loved; their 
* friendſhip was the ſubject of court converſa- 
1 - 


tion, and their genius ſeemed ſo much alike, 
pal. that it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe no breach 


him, be returned to the value of a hundred, 
telling him, that this was the payment of 


try? The foreigner chole the latter, and re- : | 


rienced in lord Eſſex as high an inſtance of 


Sir Thomas Overbury, whoſe tragical 5 
death is remembred, but whoſe ſtory may be 


which afterwards grew into friendſhip with 


i ſhip in which theſe two gentlemen lived, that 


could ever be produced between them; but 
ſuch it ſeems is the power of woman, ſuch 
Yr e. the influence of beauty, that even the ſacred 
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ties of friendſhip are broke aſunder by the 
magic energy of thoſe ſuperior charms. Carre 
fell in love with lady Frances Howard, daugh. 
ter to the earl of Suffolk, and lately divorced 
from the earl of Eſſex. He communicated 
his paſſion to his friend, who was too pene- 
trating not to know that no man could live 
| with much comfort, with a woman of the 
N counteſs's ſtamp, of whoſe morals be had a 
bad opinion; he inſinuated to Carre ſome 
| ſufpicions, and thoſe well founded, againſt 
1 her honour ; he diſſwaded him with all the 2 
warmth of the ſincereſt friendſhip, to deſiſ of 
bi from a match that would involve him in mi- 


| ſery, and not to ſuffer his paſſion for her th 
ii beauty to have ſo much {way over him, as to ® 
| make him ſacrifice his peace to its indulgence, b 
| Carre; who was deſperately in love, forget d 
| ing the ties of honour, as well as friendſhip, 1 “ 
|! communicated to the lady what Overbury had - 


0 ſaid of her, and they who have read the heart 
; of woman, will be at no loſs to conceive what 
| reception the gave that unwelcome report. 8 
i She knew, that Carre was immoderate]y at- 
tached to Overbury, that he was directed by 

| his council in all things, and devoted to his 


intereſt, 


| 

| 

| Earth has no curſe like love to hatred turn d, P 
\ | Nor hell a fury hike a wvoman ſcorn'd. b 
| 

| 


This was literally verifw'd in the caſe of wi? 
counteſs; ſhe let looſe all the rage of which 
| | | {ts 


| omitted. 
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he was capable againſt him, and as ſhe panted 
for the conſummation of the match between 
Carre and her, ſhe ſo influenced the viſcount 
that he began to conceive a hatred likewiſe 
to Overbury ; and while he was thus ſubdued 
by the charms of a wicked woman, he ſeem'd 
to change his nature, and from the gentle, 
eaſy, acceſſible, good-natured man, he for- 
merly appeared, he degenerated into the ſul- 
len, vindictive, and implacable. One thing 
with reſpe& to the counteſs ought not to be 
She was wife of the famous earl 
of Eſſex, who afterwards headed the army of 
the parliament againſt the king, and to whom 


the imputation of impotence was laid. The 


counteſs, in order to procure a divorce, from 
her huſband, gave it out that tho' ſhe had 
been for ſome time in a married ſtate, ſhe 
was yet a virgin, and which it ſeems fat very 
unealy upon her. To prove this, a jury of 
matrons were to examine her and give their 


opinion, whether ſhe was, or was not a vir- 


gin: this ſcrutiny the counteſs did not care 
to undergo, and therefore entreated the fa- 
vour that ſhe might enter maſk'd to fave her 


| bluſhes ; this was granted her, and ſhe took 


care to have a young lady provided, of much 
the fame ſize and exterior appearance, who 
Perlpriated her, and the jury aſſerted her to 


be an unviolated virgin. This precaution in 
the counteſs, no doubt, diminiſhes her cha- 


racer, and is a circumſtance not favourable 
e vs ty 
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to her honour ; for if her huſband had been 
really impotent as ſhe pretended, ſhe needed 
not have been afraid of the ſearch ; and it 
Proves that ſhe either injured her huſband, by 
falſely aſperſing him, or that ſhe had vio. 
lated her honour with other men. Bu 
I which ever of theſe cauſes prevailed, had 
the counteſs been wiſe enough, ſhe had ng 
| occaſion to fear the conſequences of a ſerv. 
tiny ; for if I am rightly informed, a jury of 
1 old women can no more judge accurately 
| whether a woman has yielded her virginity, 
|} than they can by examining a dead body, 
| know of what diſtemper the deceaſed died; 
but be that as it may, the whole affair is un- 
favourable to her modeſty ; it ſhews her a 
| woman of irregular paſſions, which poor Sir 
I! Thomas Overbury dearly experienced; far 
ll even after the counteſs was happy in theem- 
| braces of Somerſet, ſhe could not forbear the 
perſecution of Overbury ; ſhe procured that 
Sir Thomas ſhould be nominated by the king 
to go embaſſador to Ruſſia, a deſtination ſhe 
knew would diſpleaſe him, it being then no 
better than a kind of honourable grave; ſhe 
likewiſe excited earl Somerſet to | Ho again 
his friend, and to adviſe him ſtrongly to re- 
fuſe the embaſſy, and at the ſame time in- 
ſinuate, that if he ſhould, it would only be 
lying a few weeks in the Tower, which toa 
man well provided in all the neceſſaries, a 
well as comforts of life, had no great terro! 
Oo - in 
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in it. This expedient Sir 'Thomas embraced, 
and abſolutely refuſed to go abroad ; upon 
which, on the twenty-firſt of April 1613, he 
was ſent priſoner to the Tower, and put un- 


der the care of Sir Gervais Yelvis, then lord- 


lieutenant. The counteſs being ſo far ſue- 
ceſsful, began now to conceive great hopes 
of compleating her ſcheme of aſſaſſination, 
and; drew over the earl of Somerſet her hul- 
band, to her party, and he who a few years 
before, had obtained the honour of knight- 
hood for Overbury, was now ſo enraged a- 
gainſt him, that he coincided in taking mea- 
{ares to murder his friend. Sir GervisYelvis, 
who obtained the lieutenancy by Somerſet's 
intereſt, was a creature devoted to his plea- 
ſure. He was a needy man, totally ei 
tute of any principles of honour, and was ea- 
fily prevailed upon to forward a ſcheme for 
deſtroying poor Overbury by poiſon. Ac- 
cordingly they conſulted with one Mrs Turner, 
(the firſt inventor, ſays Winſtanley of that hor- 
rid garb of yellow ruffs and cuffs, and in 
which garb ſhe was afterwards hanged) who 
having acquaintance with one James Frank- 
lin, a man who it ſeems was admirably fitted 
to be a cut-throat, agreed with him to pro- 
vide that which would not kill preſently, but 
cauſe one to languiſh away by degrees. The 
lieutenant being engaged in the conſpiracy, 
admits one Weſton, Mrs Turner's man, who 
under pretence of waiting on Sir Thomas. 
7 | Was 
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was to do the horrid deed: The plot being 
thus formed, and ſuccefs promiſing ſo fair, 
Franklin buys various poiſons, white arſe. 


nick, mercury-ſublimate, cantharides, red 


mercury, With three or four other deadly in. 
gredients, which he delivered to Weſton, 


with inſtructions how to uſe them; who put 


them into his broth and meat, increaſing and 


_ diminiſhing their firength according as he ſay 


him affected; beſides theſe, the counteſs ſent 


him by way of preſent, poiſoned tarts and 
Jellies ; but Overbury being of a ſtrong con. 


ſtitution, held long out againſt their influ, 
ence ; his body broke out in blotches and 
blains, which occaſioned the report induſtri 
ouſly propagated by Somerſet, of his having 
died of the French diſeaſe, At laſt they pro- 
cured” his death by. the application of a poi. 
ſoned clyſter, by which he next day in pain- 


ful agonies expired. Thus (ſays Winſtanley) 


by the malice of a woman that worthy knight 
was murthered, who yet ſtill lives in that witty 


poem of his, entitled, A Wife, as is awell ex- 


preſſed by the verſes under his picture. 


A man's beſt fortune or his worſt's a wife, 
Yet I, that knew no marriage, peace nor ſtrife, 


Live by a good one, by a bad one loſt my life, 


At the repreſentation of the Scornful Lat, 
ſome years ago, for the benefit of Mrs Old- 
field, many perſons of diſtinction were behind 
the ſcenes. Among others, Beau Fielding 
came, 
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came, and being always mighty ambitious of 
ſhewing his fine air and ſhape, as himſelf 
uſed vainly to talk, he very cloſely preſſed 
forward upon ſome gentlemen, but in par- 
ticular, upon Mr Fulwood, a barriſter of 
Grey's-Inn, and an acquaintance of Mrs Old- 
| feld's. Mr Fulwood being a gentleman of 
quick reſentment, told Fielding he uſed him 
rudely, upon which he laid his hand upon 
his ſword, but Mr Fulwood inſtantly drew 
and gave Fielding a wound of twelve inches 
deep in the belly. This putting the au- 
dience in the greateſt conſternation, Mr Ful- 
wood was with much intreaty perſwaded to 
leave the place. At length, out of reſpect 
to Mrs Oldfield, he did fo, and went to the 
theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where the 
ſame evening the Libertine was ated. Mr 
Fulwood went into the Pit, and in a very 
few minutes caſt his eyes on one captain Cu- 
fac, to whom he had an old grudge, and 
there demanded ſatisfaction of him. Cap- 
tain Cuſack, without the leaſt heſitation o- 
bey'd the challenge. They went into the 
Fields, and in leis than half an hour, word 
WW was brought to Fielding, that Mr Fulwood 
e. was killed on the ſpot. 1 


Mrs Verbruggen, the famous actreſs who 
preceded Mrs Oldfield, was daughter to Mr 
Percival, and firſt married to Mr Mountfort, 
Who was killed by lord Mohun. One re- 

55 N markable 
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markable particular in this lady's ſtory, de- What 
ferves to be taken notice of. Her father, N 
old Percival, had the misfortune to be drawn Here 
into the aſſaſſination- plot againſt king Wil. %“ 
ham, and received ſentence of death on the ſang 
very ſame night that the news of her huſband's 
murder was communicated to her. Under 
this moſt unparallel'd affliction ſhe was intro- 
duced to queen Mary, who being, as ſhe was 
pleaſed to ſay, ſtruck to the heart upon fe- 
ceiving Mrs Mountfort's petition, immedi- 
ately granted all that was in her power, a 


remiſſion of her father's execution, and after. 1 
Wards was graciouſly pleaſed to procure a mi- * 
tigation of his ſentence, which was changed 2 

to that of baniſhment. But Mr Percival be. {MW p 
ing weakened by his long impriſonment, fell F ; 
ill upon the road and died at Portſmouth, ae 
it is recorded to the honour of the famous . 
duke of Orleans, who was regent of France A 
during the minority of the late king, that 4 
when a gentleman was hired to murder him, W 


and he by his ſpies procured intelligence of 
it, inſtead of endeavouring to defeat the de- 
fign, he gave orders that the man ſhould be 
admitted to him. Accordingly he was ſu'- W 
fered to paſs into the duke's bedchamber ore y 
morning early on pretence of buſineſs from 
the queen. As ſoon as the duke caſt bis eyes 
on him, he ſpake thus; I know thy buſh, 
friend; thou art ſent to take away my lie. 
| 8 | . lat 


0 
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What hurt have T done thee ? It is now in my 
fowers abith a word, io have thee cut in pieces 
before my face. But I pardon thee ; go thy 
. uch and /ce my face no more. The gentleman, 
ſung with his own guilt, and aſtomniſh'd at 
ne excellent nature of this prince, fell on his 
knees, confeſs'd his deſign, and who em- 
ploy'd him; but fearing to tarry in France, 
he immediately departed the kingdom, and 
enter d himſelf into the ſervice of the Spaniſh 

Sa . | | | 


Mr Addiſon, in one of his papers, has ex- 
preſſed his approbation of a medal which was 
truck by queen Elizabeth, a little after the 
defeat of the invincible Armada, to perpetu- 
ate the memory cf that extraordinary event. 
tis well known how the king of Spain and 
others, who were the enemies of that great 
princeſs, to derogate from her glory, aſcrib'd 


a tie ruin of their fleet rather to the violence of 
a {Worms and tempeſts, than to the bravery of 
. tie Engliſh, Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of 


of looking upon this as a diminution of her ho- 

boar, valued herſelt upon ſuch a ſignal fa- 
de Nor ot Providence, and accordingly on the 
verſe of the medal above mentioned, has 
epreſented a fleet beaten by a tempeſt, and 


Wi: | 
n ling foul upon one another, with that re- 
es eus inſcription, a ait Deus & diſſipantur. 
7 8 with his wind, and they Were. ſcat- 
.* Wer: | IS 

2 8 | | 
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Dr Barrow, the learned divine and mathe. 
matician, in king Charles IId's time, was no 
Teſs remarkable for his natural courage and 
humanity than for the other extraordinary fa. 
culties of his mind, all which were ſuperior 
to moſt men, An inſtance of his bravery he 
gave when upon his travels; for in bis pal. 
ſage from Leghorn to Conftantinople, the 
ſhip he ſailed in being attack'd by an Alge. 
_ Tine pirate, during the fight he ſo animated 
the ſailors both by his words and example, 
that by the ſtout defence they made the pi. 
rate was beaten off, Being aſk'd afterwards, 
why he did not go down into the hold and 
leave the defence of the ſhip to whom it be- 
long' d; he reply'd, that be was ready at al 
times to die for the preſervation ef his liberty, 
and nothing to him , appeared terrible but tht 
Falling into the hands of infidels. But a bolder 
and more. extraordinary inſtance of true, de- 
Hberate and manly courage in Dr Barrows 
the following: He was at a gentleman's houle 
in the country, if I miſtake not, in Cam. 
bridgeſhire, where the neceſſary-houſe was 
the end of the garden, and conſequently ata 
great diſtance from the room where helodge; 
as he was going to it very early, even before 
day, for he was ſparing of ſleep, aud a vei) 
early riſer, a fierce maſtiff who uſed to be 
chained up all day, and let looſe at night for 
the ſecurity of the houſe, perceiving a ſtrange 
perſon in the garden at that unteaſogzul 
| | „Unt 
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ime, ſet upon him with great fury. The 
Doctor catch'd him by the throat, threw 
him, and lay upon him; and whilſt he kept 
him down, conſidered what he ſhould do in 
that exigence; once he had a mind to kill 
him, but he quite alter'd this reſolution, judg- 
ing it would be an unjuſt action, for the dog 
did his duty, and he himſelf was in fault for 
rambling out of his lodgings before it was 
light. At length he called out ſo loud that 
he was heard by ſome of the houſe, who 
came preſently out, and freed both the dog 
and the doctor from the imminent danger 
they were both in. 1 


When Mr Witherilt belong'd to Drury- 
Lane playhouſe, he uſed in the ſummer-ſea- 
ſon to go into the country with his family to 
play at ſeveral. towns in Lincolnſhire, the 
county where he. was born. Being at Gran- 
tham, his ſon. was taken ill, and when he 
was ſummoned to attend his buſineſs in town 
he ſent a letter excuſing himſelf to Mr Wilks 
for. a few days, becauſe his ſon was at the 
point of death, What follows is remarkable: 
The very night this letter was wrote, the ſon, 
in all appearance, expired, was ſtript and 
waſh'd, the bed taken away, and he laid out 
upon a mat, with a baſon of ſalt placed on 
his ſtomach according to the cuftom of the 
country where he died; the inconſolable pa- 
rents, (for his mother was alſo of the com- 


N23 . ů . 
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pany) removed to another lodging, the cof. 
fin was ſent into the deceaſed's chamber, ad © 
the windows were all ſet open. About ten aff an 
night a perſon was ſent with a light to watch 4 
the corpſe. When ſhe open'd the door, the 
firſt object ſhe beheld was poor Bob (as he wx 
generally called by his intimates) fitting uy 
with his teeth chattering in his head, as wel 
they might with cold. The woman, in he 
fright, drop'd the candle, and ſcream'd out 
the devil! The noiſe alarm'd another wo. 
man below, who ran up ſtairs to ſee whit 
was the matter. In the mean time, Bob 
with much ado, had made a ſhitt to get from 
the bed; and taking up the candle, whid 
lay upon the floor unextinguiſh'd, was creep 
ing to the door to call for aſſiſtance, as nake 
as from the womb of his mother ; waich the 
women perceiving, with joint ſcreams re. 
. „ @ gboſt, a ghoſt ! the dewuil, the devil! 
he maſter of the houſe hearing this uproa, 
ran himſelf to know the reaſon ; where pod 
Bob, the ſuppoſed devil, and he, ſoon came 
to a right underſtanding. He was put into! 
warm bed, to the unſpeakable joy of his de. 
_ ſponding parents, and in ten days after wi 
in London, telling the ſtory of his owl 
death. 7 1 


| 3 lor 

The minuteſt particulars relating to per 5. 

ſons that have made any figure in life ares 5 
muſing, and it muſt be confels'd that many of 


the 
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the ſtories here inſerted can hardly admit of 
any other excuſe. Mrs Oldfield was one of 
thoſe extraordinary perſonages that ſtart up 
in a century for the, world to gaze upon; and 
it was 0/402 to Mr Farquhar that ſhe became 
the object ++ the public admiration. He ac- 
cidentally at a tavern kept by a near relation 

| : 1 „ 

of hers, heard a perſon reading a comedy in 
a room behind tic var, with ſuch a juſt vi- 
vacity and hamour of the characters, as gave 
him infinite ſurpriſe and {ausfattioun. His cu- 
riolty was too prevalent to preſerve the 
height of good manners ; therefore he made 

a pretence to go into the room, where he was 
ſtruck dumb, tor ſome time, with her figure 
and blooming beauty; but was more ailo- 
niſh'd at her diſcourie and ſprightly wit. Mr 

Farquhar preis'd her to purſue her amuſe- 

ment, but was obliged to depart without that 
fatilaction. Mr Wilks was at that time in 

Ireland, and therefore he took ſome pains to 
acquaint Sir John Vanburgh, who had a ſhare 
in the patent, witn the jewel he had thus 
found out by accident. It was ſome time 
before ſhe would be prevaled upon, tho' ſhe 
aſterwards uſed merriiy to contets, e long d 
to be at it, and only wanted a little decent zu- 
treaty. Sir Roger Moſtyngs, who was co— 


| lonel of the fourth troop of life-guards, was 


paſſionately in love wich this amiable perſon 
when ſhe firit appeared on the ſtage, aud not- 
withſtanding her indifference and even bad 

| N 3 utage 
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uſage of him, could never get the better 9 


he was at ſupper with that gentleman, when 


on ſuſpicion of favouring the intereſt of the 


forced to avandon her, inſtantly recoiled upon 


refaſal. 


ker lex, to the inimitable Milton, the greateſt 


his paſſion. Voltaire tells it as a fact, that 


his diſgrace and baniſhment was notify'd to 
him in the year Fifteen, at which time he 
was deprived of his commiſſion, forbid the 
cout, and commanded to retire to his eſtate, 


pretender. Sir Roger receiv'd his diſmiſſion 
with all the indifference in the world; but 
his concern for his miſtreſs, whom he wa 


him, and his grief and love made him ſhed 
tears. His order bore, that he ſhould de- 
part to his eſtate the next day; and there- 
fore. as the laſt remedy for his love, he pro- 
poſed inſtant marriage to Mrs Oldfield, which 
produced no other effect than a mortifying 


In a tranſition from the celebrated Mr: 
Oldfield, the greatec player that ever was 0i 


Poet, ſomething more important might be 
expected; but what follows is only the ſtory 
of a quarrel between him and his wife, and 
of the manner of their reconcilement. His 


firſt lady was daughter to Richard Powel Elg; 
of Foreit-Hill in Oxfordſhire, and juſtice of 


peace for that county, who was as noted for 
his attachment to the royal houſe of Stuart, 


as Milton was to the government of the Pro. 


tector ; 
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tector; they had not lived long together be- 
fore a difference aroſe, which ended in a ſe- 
paration ; the lady returned to her father's, 
and Milton prepared, upon her refuſal to 
come back to live with him, to marry an- 
other wife; and in order to pave the way, 
publiſh'd the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Pi- 
vorces. The perſon whom Milton then had 
in his eye, was generally thought to be one of 
Dr Davy's daughters, a very handſome and 
witty lady, but averſe, as it 1s ſaid, to this 
match; however, the intelligence of ſuch a 
motion cauſed juſtice Powel's family to take 
the alarm, and to ſet all engines at work to 
reſtore the married woman to the ſtation in 
which they a little before had placed her. 
At laſt, this device was pitch'd upon. There 
dwelt in the lane of St Martin le Grand, 
which was hard by Milton's houſe, a relation 
of his, one Blackborough, whom it was 
known he often viſited, and upon this occæ- 
ſion the viſits were more narrowly obſerved ; 
and poſſibly there might be a combination be- 
tween both parties, the friends on both ſides 
conſenting in the ſame action, tho' in diffe- 
rent behaffs. One time above the reſt, mak 


ing his uſual viſits, his wife was ready in an- 


other room ; on a ſudden he was ſurpriſed to 
ſee one, whom he thought never to have 
ſeen more, making ſubmiſſion, and begging 
pardon on her knees before him. He might 
probably at firk make ſome. ſhew as” | 
| and. 
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and rejection; but partly his own generoy; 
nature, more inclinable to reconciliation than 
to perſeverance in anger and revenze, and 
parry the ſtrong interceſſion of friends on 
oth ſides, ſoon brought him to an act of ob. 
livion and firm league of peace for the future; 
and it was at length concluded, that fhe 
ſhould remain to a friend's houſe, till he was 
ſettled in his new houſe in Barbican, and al 
things prepared for her reception. The rl. 
fruits of her return to her huſband was a brave 
girl born within a year after, and who as ſhe 
grew up was of infinite advantage to her fi. 
ther, in reading to him when he was blind, 
and in writing what he dictated. Many are 
inclined to think, that the above mentioned 
interview left ſuch impreſſions on Milton's 
imagination as contributed not a little to the 
painting of that pathetic ſcene in Paradiſe Loft, 
in which Eve addreſſes herſelf to Adam for 
| pardon and peace. „ 
He added not, and from ber turud - Fut, Eve, 
Not fo repuls d, with tears that ceas d not fiowing, 
And treſſes all diſorder'd, at his fect | 
Fell humble; and embracing them, biſcught 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
 Porſake me not thus, Adam] wwitniſs heaven 
What love fincere, and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Dnbappily deceiv'd! Thy ſuppliant 1 
I beg, and claſp thy knees :;—bereave me not 
(Whereon I live! ) thy gentle looks, thy 9 
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Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 

My only firength, and jlay ! Forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſpall I betake me,—where ſucfiſt ? 
While yct wwe live, (ſcarce one jhort hour perhaps) 
Betawcen us two let there be peace] both joining 
(As join'd iu 22 one enmity | 
Aainſt a foe by doom expreſ: «{ſign d us, 

That cru?l ſerpent !-—On me exerciſe not 

Thy hatred, for this miſery befallen z = 

On me, already loft ! Me, than thy ſelf 
More miſerable ! Both have ſinn d but, thou 
Againſt God only; I, againſt God, and bee: 
And to the lace of judgment will return, 

There with my cries importune head n; that all 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me; ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe ; 
Me ! me ! only juſt object of his ire! 

She ended weeping ; and her lowly plight 
Inmodeable, till peace obtuin'd from /rult 
Acknowwledg'd, and deplor a, in Adam wrought 
Commiſeration : ſoon his heart relented | 
Tow'rds her, his life ſo late, and ſole delight 
Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs ! 


Creature ſo fair his reconcilement ſeeking 


| His counſe!, ( auhom jhe had diſpleas d his aid! 


As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt. 


Mr John Ward, fellow of the Roval S9- 
ciety, and }rofeſlor of Rhetoric of Greſham- 
College, being inform'd about the year 1725, 
that one of the daughters of the great Milton 
was then alive in Spitcle-Fields, and in ſtrait 
PT. „„ circum- 
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circumſtances, had a great deſire to ſee her; 
and received that ſatisfaction at the houſe of 
one of li own relations, a little before her 
death. He aſked her many queſtions con- 
cerning her father no doubt ; to all which ſhe 
gave very full and pertinent anſwers ; ſhe in- 
form'd him, that ſhe and her ſiſters uſed to 
read to their father in eight languages, which 
by practice they were capable of doing with 
great readineſs and accuracy, tho' they un- 
derſtood no language but Engliſh, for their 
father uſed often to ſay in their hearing, Un 
tongue was enough for a woman, None of 
them were ever ſent to ſchoo], but all taught 
at home by a miſtreſs kept for that purpoſe, 
Iſaiah, Homer, and Ovid's Metamorphoſes 
were books which they were often called to 
read to their father; and at Mr Ward's de- 
fire ſhe repeated a great number of verſes 
from the beginning of both theſe poets with 
great readineſs. He knew who ſhe was at 
firſt fight by the ſimilitude of her countenance 
with her father's picture. And upon telling 
her ſo, ſhe inform'd Mr Ward, that Mr Ad- 
diſon ſaid the ſame thing on her going to wait 
on him; for he, upon hearing ſhe was liv. 
ing, ſent for her, and defired, if ſhe had any 
papers of her father's, that ſhe would bring 
them wich her as an evidence of her being 
Milton's daughter; but immediately on her 
being introduced to him, he ſaid, Madan, 
you reed no other voucher, your face is a ſuf 
” | _ 


her; 
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tient teſtimonial whoſe daughter you afe ; ard 
he then made her a handſome preſent of a 
purſe of guineas, with a promiſe of procur- 
ing for her an annual penſion for life ; but he 
dying ſoon after, ſhe loſt the benefit of his 
generous inclination. Mr Ward ſays, ſhe 
appeared to be a woman of good ſenſe, and 


genteel behaviour, had been married to a 


weaver, one Mr Clarke, of Spittle-Fields, 
and ſeemed to bear the inconvert.iences of a 
low fortune with decency and prudence. Her 
late majeſty happening to hear of her like- 
wife, ſent her fifty guineas, and ſhe received 
ſeveral other kandſome preſents from noble- 


men and gentlemen a little before her 


death. 


It is remarkable, likewiſe, that Milton's 
third and lait wife, who died very old, be 
tween thirty and forty years ago at Nant- 
wich in Cheſhire, gave much the ſame ac- 
count of his daughters reading to him; and 


added, that her huſhand uſed to compoſe his 


poetry chiefly in the winter, and on his wak- 
ing in a mornivg would make her write down 
ſometimes tweaty or thirty verſes. Being 
aſk'd whether he did not often read Homer 
and Virgil, ſhe underitocd it as an imputation 
upon him for ſtealing from thoſe authors, and 
anſwered with eagerneis, that he ſtole from 


nobody but the mule that inſpir'd bim; and 


beng aſa d by a lady preſent, who the muse 
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holy ſpirit that viſited him nightly. 


be omitted. 
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was ? ſhe anſwer'd, it was God's grace and 
She was 
likewiſe aſk'd, whom he approved moſt of 
our Englum poets? and anſwer'd, Spenſer, 
Shakeſpea!, a'.d Cowley ; and being aſk'd, 
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What he thought of Dryden? She ſaid, Dry. 


den himſelf often came to viſit her huſband: 
but he thought him no Poet, only a Rhymiſt, 
Mr Phillips and Mr Richardſon, who both 
knew Milton perſonally, took notice that he 
uſcd to dictate his veries as he lay a-bed ina 


morning ; and Phillips in particuiar, confirms 
that fact remembered by his wife, that his 


vein never How'd happily, tho' he courted 
his fancy ever ſo much, but from the au— 
tumnal equinox to the vernal.—As Milton's 
name is frequently brought up in company, 
theſe little circamBlances will ſometimes ſerve 
to fill up coveriation. | 


Tho' we have already related ſeveral par- 


ticulars of the life „tf lord broghill, there is 


one not mentioned that is too curious to 
There had been rumour 
ſpread, whether true or falſe, that the royal 
party had concerted a ſcheme for a general 
mattacre of the republicans in London, in the 
ſame manner as had been pracliſed a few 
vears before on the proteſtants by the papiſts 
in lrelaud; the bare report of ſuch a horid 
deſign had inſpired another almoſt as bad 
into the minds of the republicans ; this wh 
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he bringing in a bill into parliament for de- 
imating the royal party, which being the 
ackett meaſure that Cromwell ever enter'd 
nto, was very vigorouſly oppoſed by his 
ordſhip in parliament, and was perhaps the 
reateſt and nobleſt action of his whole life. 
Lie made a long and elaborate 1 in 
vaich he ſhew'd the injuſtice, cruelty, and 
folly of that truly barbarous and Nero-like 
propoſition. Finding, however, that he was 
likely to loſe the queiltion upon the diviſion 
wich probably would have ended in e 


„once ſuch unprecedeiuted cruelty ; and inſtantly 
s Pole up to depart ; upon which ſo great a 


number followed him, that the Speaker, Willie 
Dit telling, declared from the chair, /e 

No's have it; and the Bill was according! * 
brown out. Upon this, he went immediately 


lit day the greats}. rvice I ever did in u 
while life, How ? returned the Protector. 
I hindering jour covernment from becoming u- 
i which 3 gas to be diſliked ; for 
l a this bill had paſſed, three kingdoms ex ould 


any of them afterwards, 


ene riſen up against you, and they were Vgur 
ones and not your friends auh br cught it in. 
is, Cromwell, upon refletion, ſo brmly 
believed, that he never forgave or rolled 


: Vol. II. Q | The 


lis life, he had the boldneſs to lay, that J 
id not think ſo many Engli/pmen cpuld counte- 
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Was, to dedicate the morning to his health, 
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The famous polemical writer, Thoma; 
Hobbs, whoſe Leviathan made fo great: 
noiſe all over Europe, was employ'd in France 
to teach the then prince of Wales, afterward 


king Charles II. mathematics, but upon hing 
publication of his Leviathan, he was di tes 
charged from that honour as a man of uin, 
worthy principles. His great learning how Wk 
ever, raiſed up a patron and protector in i 
perſon of the earl of Devonſhire, at who lat 
houſe at Chatſworth, he lived till he v 


very old. He was indulged in every thing 
he thought fit to do; and his profeſſed rl 


and the aſternoon to his ſtudies ; and there. 


fore at his firſt riſing he walked out, and of 
climbed any hill within his reach; or, if th de. 
weather was not dry, he fatigued himfel Ch 
within doors by ſome exerciſe or other till H e 
Was in a {weat, recommending that pradicgh e. 
upon his opinion, that an old man had mom "0! 
moiſture than heat, and therefore by ſuc lit 
motion heat was to be acquired, and moiſtui Et 
expelled. After this he took a breakfai jo 
and then went round the lodgings to wal Ser 
upon the earl, the counteſs, and the children the 
and any conſiderable ſtrangers, paying /omah 80 
ſhort addreſſes to them all. He kept the bu 
rounds till about twelve o'clock, when be G0 
had a little dinner provided for him whiebhe ch 
rat always bv himſelf without ceremony » 
[ 


Soon after dinner he returned into his * 
. | an 
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oma 

at 7 and had a candle, with ten or twelve papers of 
ane tobacco laid by him; then ſhutting the door 
vard he fell a ſmoaking, and thinking, and writ- 


1 the ing for ſeveral hours. He was a man of no 


i ficady principles, and laid it down as a max- 
f inWim, 7 /uffer for no canſe whatſoever ; he uied 
hop likewiſe to ſay, I. was lawful to make uſe of 
n evi inflruments to do ourſelves good; and to il- 


luſtrate his opinion by an example, VI were 
af, ſaid he, into a derp pit, and the devil 


phoſe 


wat 
thin /hould put down his clowen foot, I ſhould ctr- 
| rue /ainly lay hold of it to accompliſh my deliverance. 
ealta, Gy | | 


The celebrated Waller, author of a book 


here. 

| ani of poems, was a member of the famous poe- 
if e tical club, ro which Falkland, Wenman, 
{cl Chillingworth, Godolphin, and other illuſ- 
ill e trious names of the laſt age belonged. One 


adit 
more 
{ſuc 
21{ture 
kfal 
) Wal 


[dren 


evening, when this club were met, a great 
noiſe was heard in the ſtreet, which not a 
little alarmed them, and upon enquiring the 
cauſe, they were told, that a ſon of Ben 
Johnſon's was arreſted. This club was too 
generous to ſuffer a child of one, who was 
the genuine ſon of Apollo, to be carried to a 


sone goal, perhaps for a irifle ; they ſent for him, 
theſe but in the place of Ben Johnſon's ſon, Mr 
en hel George Morley, afterwards biſhop of Win- 
jeh e chelter, was brought before them, Mr Wal- 


mony 
Rudy frit fight, paid the debt tor him, which a- 
and 


E down 


ler took a liking to the young gentleman at 


mounted to a hundred pounds, aud took him 
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down to Beckonsficld with him, where his 
deſcendants have a fine ſeat at this day. Here 
he continued for eight or ten years, and in 
Waller uſed to ſay, that by lending a hun- th. 
dred pounds, he had paved the way for hin. MW in 
ſelf to barrow from his friend what was of the 
infinitely more value, namely, a taſte of the aft 
ancient poets, and what he had retained of N 


their manner. a 
OY A 
There is a ſtory toid of this gentleman that th 
does honour to his fircerity. King James Il. as 
having ordered Mr Waller to attend him one * 
afternoon 3; when he came, the king carried © 


him into his cloſet, and there aſk'd him, how cc 
he lik'd ſuch a picture? Sir, ſays Mr Wal. Vi 
ler, my eyes are dim, and I know not whoſe it W 
1. The king anſwered, I is the princeſs f Ml e 
Orange. I think ſays Waller, ſte is like the * 
greateſ woman in the aberld. Whom db yu q 
call op? faid the king. Queen Elizabeth, re. K 
ply'd the other. I wonder, Mr Waller, ſaid * 
the king, that you /eonld think fo 3 and added, N 
ſhe ewed her greatneſs to her council, ewhich 0 


cus indeed a wiſe oue. And, Sir, ſaid Mr I 
Waller, did yea ever know a fool chuſe a wiſt y 
| V 

one © | 


a 
The duke of Buckingham, of whoſe quar- W *© 
rel with lord Rocheſter we have already MW | 
ſpokenz was not always upon ſuch bad terms 
with that nobleman, as will appear by 1 
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following adventure; for being in diſgrace 
at court, and under no particular attachment 
in town, he and lord Rocheſter took it into 
their heads to take a ramble into the country 
in ſearch of freſh amours : among many o- 
ther frolicks there happened to be one that 
afforded them high diverſion. An inn on the 
Newmarket road being to be let, they diſ- 
guiſed themſelves in proper habits for the 
perſons they were to aſſume, and jointly took 
this inn, in which each in his turn officiated 
as maſter; but they ſoon made this ſubſer- 
vient to purpoſes of another nature —Having 
carefully obſerved the pretty girls in the 
courtry with whom they were moſt capti- 
vated, (they conſidered not whether maids, 
wives, or widows) and to gain opportunities 
of ſeducing them, they invited the neighbours, 
who had either wives or daughters, to fre- 
quent feaſts, where the men were plied hard 
with good liquor, and the women ſufficiently 
warmed to make but as little reſſtance as 
would be agreeable to their inclivations, 
dealing out their poiſon to both ſexes, inſpir- 
ing the men with wine and other ſtrong li- 
quors, and the women with love : thus they 
were able to deflower many a virgin, and 
alienate the affections of many a wife; 
and it is difficult to ſay, whether it is 
poſlible for two men to live to a worſe 
purpole. — It is natural to imagine that 
is k nd of life could not be of long dura: 
. . FF tion. 
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tion. Feaſts ſo frequently given, and that 
without any thing to pay, muſt give a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion that the inn-keepers muſt ſoon 
break, or that they were of ſuch fortune and 
circumſtances, as did not well ſuit the poſt 
they were in.— This their lordſhips were ſen- 
ſible of, but not much concerned about it, 
ſince they were ſeldom found long to con- 
tinue in the ſame ſort of adventures, variety 
being the life of their enjoyments. It was 
beſides, near the time of his majeſty's going 
to Newmarket, when they deſigned, that the 
diſcovery of their real plots ſhould clear them 
of the imputation of being concerned in any 
more pernicious to the government. Theſe 
two conjunctures meeting, they thought them- 
ſelves obliged to diſpatch two important ad- 
' ventures, which they had not yet been able 
to compaſs.— There was an old covetous 
miſer in the neighbourhood, who notwith- 
ſtanding his age, was in poſſeſſion of a very 
| agreeable young wife. Her huſband watched 
her withthe ſame aſſiduity he did his money, 
and never truſted her out of his ſight, but 
under the protection of an old maiden ſiſter, 
who never had herſelf experienced the joys 
of love, and bore no great benevolence to 
thoſe who were young and handſome. Our 
noble inn-keepers had no manner of doubt of 


his accepting a tieat, as many had done, for 


he loved good living with all his heart, when 
it coſt him nothing; and except upon theſe 


OC- 
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occaſions he was the moſt temperate and ab- 
ſtemious man alive; but then they could ne- 
ver prevail with him to bring his wife, not- 
withſtanding they urged the preſence of io 
many good wives in the neigabourhood to 
keep her company. All their ſtudy then 
was how to decene the old tifter at home, 
who was ſet as a guardian over that fruit 
which the miſer could neither eat himſelf, 
nor ſuffer any other to taſte ; but ſuch a diffi- 
culty as this was ſoon to be overcome by 
ſuch invertors. It was therefore agreed 
that lord Rocheſter ſhould be dreſſed in wo- 
man's cloaths, and white the huſband was 
feaſting with my lord duke, he ſhould make 
trial of his {kill with the old woman at home. 
He had learned that ſhe had no averſion to 
the bottle when ſhe could come ſecretly and 
conveniently at it. Equipped like a country - 
Jaſs, and furniſhed with a bottle o! ipuituous 
liquors, he marched to the old milcr's houſe. 
It was with difficulty he found means to ſpeak 
with the old woman, but at laſt obtain'd the 
favour ; where perfect in all the cant of thoſe 
people, he began to teli the occaſion of his 
coming, in hopes ſhe would invite him to 
come in, but all in vain ; he was admitted 
no farther than the porch, with the door a- 
Jar : at laſt, my lord finding no other way, 
fell upon this expedient. He pretended to 
be taken ſuddenly ill, and tumbled down 
upon the threſhold. This noiſe brings tre 
2 e e 
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young wife to them, who with much trouble 
perſuades her keeper to help her into the 
houſe, in regard to the decorum of her ſex, 
and the unhappy condition ſhe was in. The 
door had not been long ſhut, till our impoſto- 
by degrees recovers, and being ſet on a chair, 
Cants a very religious thankſgiving to the 
good od gentlewoman for her kindneſs, and 
obſerved how deplorable it was to be ſubject 
to ſuch fit, which often took her in the ſtreet, 
and Expoſed her to many accidents, but every 
now and then took a fip of the bottle, and 
recommended it to the old bene factreſs, why 
was ſure to drink a hearty dram. His lord. 
ſhip had another bottle in his pocket quali. 
fied with a little opium, which would ſooner 
accompliſh his defire, by giving the woman a 
ſomniferous doſe, ard drinking this with gree- 
dineſs, ſhe ſoon fell faſt aſleep. His lordſhip 
having ſo far ſucceeded, and being fired wit! 
the preſence of the young wife, for whom 
he had formed this odd icheme, his defire: 
became impetuous, which produced a change 
of colour, ard made the artleſs creature ima- 
cine the fit was returning. My lord then 
alk'd, if ſhe would be ſo charitab'e as to Jet 
him he down on the bed; the good-naturd 
young woman ſhewed him the way, and be- 
ing laid down, and ſtaying by him at his re. 
qu elt, be put her in mind of her condition, 
aſcing about her huſband, whom the your! 
V oman painted in his Lie colours, as a furly, 
jealo3 
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jealous, old tyrant. The rural innocent ima- 


gining ſhe had only a woman with her, was 
leſs reſerved in her behaviour and expreſſions 


on that account, and his lordſhip ſoon found 


that a tale of love would not be unpleaſing 


to her. Being now no longer able to curb. 


his appetite, which was wound up beyond 
the power of reſtraint, he declared his ſex to 
her, and without much ſtruggling enjoyed 
her. — He now became as happy as indul- 
gence could make him; and when the firſt 
tranſports were over, he contrived the eſcape 


of this young adultreſs from the priſon of her 
keeper. She hearkened to his propoſals with 
pleaſure, and before the old gentlewoman 
was awake, ſhe robbed her huſband of an 


hundred and fifty pieces, and marched off 
with lord Rocheſtef to the inn, about mid- 


night, They were to paſs over three or four 

fields before they could reach it, and in go- 

ing over the laſt, they very nearly eſcaped 
falling into the enemy's hands; but the voice 


of the huſband diſcovering who he was, our 


adventurers ſtruck down the field out of the 
path, and for the greater ſecurity lay down 
in the graſs. The place, the occaſion, and 
the perſon that was ſo near, put his lordſhip 


in mind of renewing his pleaſure almoſt in 


ſight of the cuckold. The fair was no longer 


coy, and eaſily yielded to his deſires. He 


in ſhort carried the girl home, and then pro- 
llituted her to the duke's pleaſure, after he 


had 
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had been cloy'd himſelf. The old man go. 
ing home, and finding his ſiſter aſleep, his 
wife fled, and his money gone, was thrown 
into a ſtate of madneſs, and ſoon hanged 
himſelf. The news was ſoon ſpread about 
the neighbourhood, and reached the inn, 
where both lovers, now as weary of their pur. 
chaſe as deſirous of it before, adviſed her to 
go to London, with which ſhe complied, ard 
in all probability followed there the trade of 
proſtitution for a ſubſiſtence, 


Killigrew was a man of very great humour, 
and frequently diverted king Charles Il. by 
his lively ſpirit of mirth and drollery. He 
was frequently at court, and had often accels 
to king Charles when admiſſion was denied to 
the firſt peers in the realm. Amongſt many 
other merry ſtories, the following is related 

of Killizrew. Charles II. who hated buſineſs 
as much as he lov'd pleaſure, would often dif- 
appoint the council by withdrawing his royal 
| Preſence when they were met, by which their 
buſineſs was neceſſarily delay'd, and many of 

the council much offended by the diſreſpe& 
thrown on them. It happened one day 
while the council were met, and had fat ſome 
time in expectation of his majeſty, that the 
duke of Lauderdale, who was a furious un- 
governable man, quitted the room in a pal- 
ſion, and accidentally met e 10 
. | | whom 
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whom he expreſſed himſelf irreverently of 
„che king: Killigrew bid his grace be calm, 
$ for he wo ld lay a wager of a hundred pounds 
„hat he would make his majeſly come to council 
l in leſs than half an hour. Lauderdale being a 
t little heated, and under the influence of ſur- 
» WW priſe, took him at his word ;—Killigrew | 
vent to the king, and without ceremony told 
) him what had happened, and added, I know 
your mijeſty hates Lauderdale, tho the neceſſity 
j of your affairs cbliges you to behave civilly to 
him; now if you would get rid of a man you 
hate, come to the council, for Lauderdale is a 
nan ſy boundleſly avaritious, that rather than 
pay the hundred pounds loſi in this wager, he 
ewill hang himſelf, and never plague you more. 
The king was pleaſed with the archneis of 
this obſcrvation, and anſwered, hen Killi- 
grew, [ll pojitively go; which he did. 
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Mrs Behn, the celebrated Engliſh wit, was 
in ſuch eſteem with king Charles II. that he 
thought her a proper perſon to be. entruſted 
with the management of ſome important af- 
fairs during the Dutch war, in order to which 
ſhe pitched upon Antwerp as the place of ner 
reſidence. As an ambaſſador, by her politi- 
cal intrigaes ſhe diſcovered the deſign formed 
by the Puteh, of ſailing up the river Thames, 
and burning the Engliſh ſhips in their har- 
boars, which ſhe communicated to the court 
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heard of her arrival at Antwerp, than he 


former vows, and ardent profeſſions tor he: 


This propoſal was ſo ſuitable to her preſent 


accepted it, and employed Albert in ſuch a 
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of England. This ſhe effected by the interventi. 


on of a Dutchman. As an ambaſſador or nego. 
ciator of her ſex could not take the uſual means 
of intelligence of mixing with the multitude, 
and buſtling in the cabals of ſtateſmen, ſhe 
fell upon another way, perhaps more effica. 
cious, of working by her eyes. One Vander 
Albert had been in love with her before her 
marriage with Mr Behn, and no ſooner 


paid her a viſit ; and after a repetition of hi 
ſervice, preſſed her to receive from him fome 
undeniable proofs of the vehemence and ſin- 
cerity of his paſſion, for which he would af 
no reward, till he had by long and faithful 
ſervices convinced her that he deſerved i. 
aim in the ſervice of her country, that ſhe 


manner, as made her very ſerviceable to the 


king. The latter end of the year 1666, he 


ſent her word by a ſpecial meſſenger, that 
he would be with her at a day appointed, at 
which time, he revealed to her, that Cor- 


nelius de Wit, who, with the reſt of that ſa. 
mily, had an implacable hatred to the Erg: 
liſh nation and the Houſe of Orange, bad. 


with de Ruyter, propoſed to the States the 
expedition above mentioned. This propo- 


ſal, concurring with the advice which the 


Dutch 
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Dutch ſpies in England had given them, of 

the total neglect of all naval preparations, 
pas well received, and was reſolved to be 
pit in execution, as a thing neither dangerous 
nor difficult. Albert having communicated 
a ſecret of this importance, and with ſuch 
marks of truth, that ſhe had no room to 
doubt of it, as ſoon as the interview was at 
an end, ſhe diſpatched an account of what 
ſhe had diſcovered, to England, But her in- 
telligence, though well grounded, as appeared 
by the event, being ſighted, ſhe laid aſide all 
other thoughts of ſtate affairs, and amuſed 
herſelf during her ſtay at Antwerp with the 
gallantries in that city. | | 


We have already mentioned the death of 
Mr Mountford, but the manner in which it 
was accompliſhed remains to be told. Lord 
Mohun, it is well known, was a man of looſe 
morals, a rancorous ſpirit, and, in ſhort, re- 
feed no honour on his titles. He had con- 
tracted an intimacy with one captain Kill, a 
man of ſcandalous morals and deſpicable life, 
and was fo fond of this fellow, whom, it 
leems, nature had wonderfully formed to be 
a cut-throat, that he entered into his ſchemes, 
and became a party in promoting his moſt 
criminal pleaſures. This murderer had long 
entertained a paſſion for Mrs Bracegirdle, ſo 
well known as an excellent actreſs: his paſ- 
A . ſion 
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ſion was rejected with diſdain. Hill, who 
could not bear the contempt ſhewn him by 
Mrs Bracegirdle, conceived that her averſion 
mult proceed from having previo: fly engaged 


her heart to ſome more favoured lover; and 
though Mr Mountford was a married man, 


he became jealous of him, probably, fromng 
other reaſon, than the reſpect with which he 
obſerved Mr Vountford treat her, and their 
frequently playing together in the {ame ſcene, 


Confirmed in this ſuſpicion, he reſolved to be 
revenged on Mountford, and as he could not 


poſſeſs Mrs Bracegirdle by genile means, he 


determined to have recourſe to violence, and 


hired ſome ruffians to aſſiſt him in carrying 


her off. His chief accomplice in this ſcheme 
was lord Mohun, to whom be communicated 
his intention, and who concurred with him 


in it. They appointed an evening for tit 
Purpoſe, hired a number of ſoldiers, ard 
coach, and went to the playhouſe in orcer to 


find Mrs Bracegirdle, but ſhe having no pat 


in the play of that night, did pot come to 
the houſe. They then got intelligence that 
ſhe was gone with her mother to ſup at ore 


Mrs Page's in Drury-Lane ; thither the 


went, and fixed their poſi, in expectation of 
Mrs Bracegirdle's coming out, when they in. 
tended to have executed their ſcheme again 
her. She at laſt came out, accompanied 


with her mother and Mr Page: the two 24. 


venturers made a fign to their hired braved 
| 60 
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who laid their hands on Mrs Bracegirdle ; 
but her mother, who threw her arms round 
her waiſt, preventing them from thruſting 
her immediately into the coach, and Mr Page 
gaining time to call aſſiſtance, their attempt 
was fruſtrated, and Mrs Bracegirdle, her mo- 
ther, and Mr Page, were ſafely conveyed to 
her own houſe in Howard-Street in theStrand. 
Lord Mohun and Hill, enraged at this diſap- 
pointment, reſolved, ſince they were unſuc- 
ceſsful in one part of their deſign, they would 
yet attempt another; and that night vowed 
revenge againſt Mr Mountford. They went 
to the ſtreet where Mr Mountford lived, and 
there lay in wait for him. Old Mrs Brace- 
girdle and another gentlewoman who had 
heard them vow revenge againſt Mr Mount- 
ford, ſent to his houſe, to deſire his wife to 
let him know his danger, and to warn him 
not to come home that night, but unluckily 
no meſſenger Mrs Mountford ſent was able 
to find him: captain Hill and lord Mohun 
paraded in the ſtreets with their ſwords 
drawn; and when the watch made enquiry 
into the cauſe of this, lord Mohun anſwered, 
that he was a peer of the realm, and dared 
them to touch him at their peril ; the night- 
officers being intimidated at this threat, left 
them unmoleſted, and went their rounds. 
Towards midnight Mr Mountford going 
home to his own houſe was faluted in a very 
friendly manner by lord Mohun ; and as his 
| | P 2 | lord- 
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lordſhip ſeemed to carry no marks of reſent. 
ment in his behaviour, he uſed the freedom 
to aſk him, how he came there at that time 
of night ? to which his lordſhip reply'd, by 
aſking if he had not. heard the affair of the 
woman? Mountford aſked, what woman? 
to which he aniwer'd, Mrs Bracegirdle: | 
hope, my lord, ſays he, you do not encou. 
rage Mr Hill in his attempt upon Mrs Brace. 
girdle, which however is ro concern cf 
mine. When he uttered theſe words, Hill he. 
hind his back, gave him ſome deſperate 
blows on his head, and before Mr Mountford 
had time to draw, and ſtand on his defence, 
he baſely run him through the body, and 
made his eſcape ; the alarm of murder bein 
given, the conſtable feized lord Mohun, who 
upon hearing that Hill had eſcaped expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction, and ſaid he did not care if 
he were hang'd for him. When the evidence 
were examined at Hicks's-Hall, one Mr Ben- 
croft, who attended Mr Mountford, {wore 
that he declared to him as a dying may, that 
while he was talking to lord Mohun, Hill 
ſtruck him with his left hand, and with his 
Tight hand run him thro' the bodv, before he 
had time to draw his ſword. Thus fe!l the 


_ unfortunate Mountford by the hand of an al- 
ſaſſin, without having given him any provo- 
cation, fave that which his own jealouſy 
_ raiſed, and which could not reaſonably be 

Lord 
Mohun 


imputed to Mountford as a crime. 
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Mohun was tried, and acquitted by his peers ; 
as it did not appear that he immediately aſ- 
fited Hill in perpetrating the murder, or that 
they had concerted it before; for tho' they 
were heard to vow revenge againſt Mount- 
ford, the word murder was never mentioned. 
It ſeems abundantly clear, that lord Mohun, 
however, if not active, was yet acceſſary to 
the murder; and had his crime been high 
treaſon, half the evidence which appeared a- 


gainſt him, might have been ſufficient to coſt | 


him his head. This nobleman himſelf was 


killed at laſt in a duel with the duke of Ha- 


milton. 8 


Dryden, with all his underſtanding, was 
fond of judicial aſtrology, and uſed to calcu- 
late the nativity of his children. When his 
lady was in labour with his ſon Charles, he 
being told it was decent to withdraw, laid 
his watch on the table, begging one of the 
ladies then preſent, in a moſt ſolemn manner, 
to take exact notice of the very minute the 
child was born, which ſhe did, and acquainted 
him with it. About a week after, when his 


lady was pretty well recovered, Mr Dryden - 


took occaſion to tell her that he had been cal- 
culating the child's nativity, and obſerved, 
with grief, that he was born in an evil hour, 


for Jupiter, Venus, and the ſun, were all un- 
cer the earth, and the lord of his aſcendant 


afllicted with a hateful ſquare of Mars and 
8 "ON 


Saturn. 
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Saturn. If he lives to arrive at his eighth 
year, ſays he, he vill go near to die a violent 
death on his very birth. day, but if he foil 
efcape, as I ſee but ſmall hopes, he will in the 
twenty third year be under the very ſame el 
direction. and if he fhould eſcape that alſo, the 
thirty-third or thirty fourth year is, J fear — 
here he was interrupted by the 1mmoderate 
grief of his lady, who could no longer hear 
calamity propheſy'd to befal her ſon. 'The 
time at laſt came, and Auguſt was the inau 
ſpicious month in which young Dryden was 
to enter into the eighth year of his age. The 
court being in progreſs, and Mr Dryden at 
leiſure, he was invited to the country- ſeat of 
the earl of Berkſhire, his brother-in-law, to 
keep the long vacation with him at Chacrkon 
in Wilts; his lady was invized to her unce 
Mordaunt's, to paſs the remainder of the 
ſummer. When they came to divide the 
children, lady Elizabeth, would have hin 
take John, and ſuffer her to take Charles; 
but Mr Dryden was too abſolute, and they 
parted in anger; he took Charles with him, 
and ſhe was obliged to be content with John. 
When the fatal day came, the anxiety of the 
lady's ſpirits occaſioned ſuch an efferveſcence 
of blood, as threw her into ſo viclent a teve!, 
that her lite was deſpaired of, till a letter 
came from Mr Dryden, reproving her for 
ber womaniſh credulity, and aſſuring her that 
her child was well, which recovered her ſpi- 
2 | | IIts, 
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rits, and in ſix weeks after ſhe received an 
ecclairciſſement of the whole affair. Mr 
Dryden, either thro' fear of being reckoned 
ſuperſtitious, or thinking it a ſcience beneath 
his ſtudy, was extremely cautious of letting 
any one know that he was a dealer in aſtro- 
logy; therefore could not excuſe his abſence, 
on his ſon's anniverſary, from a general hunt- 
ing match lord Berkſhire had made, to which 
all the adjacent gentlemen were invited. 
When he went out, he took care to ſet the 


| boy a double exerciſe in the Latin tongue, 


which he taught his children himſelf, with a 
ſtrict charge not to ſtir out of the room till 
his return; well knowing the taſk he had ſet 
him would take up longer time. Charles 
was performing his duty, in obedience to his 
father, but as il! fate would have it, the ſtag 
made towards the houſe ; and the noiſe a- 
larming the ſervants, they haſted out to ſee 
the ſport. Oneof them took young Dryden 
by the hand, and led him out to ſee it alſo; . 
when juſt as they came to the gate, the ſtag 
being at bay with the dogs, made a bold 
Puſh and leaped over the court wall, which 
was very low, and very old; and the dogs 
following, threw down a part of the wall ten 
yards in length, under which Charles Dry- 
den lay buried. He was immediately dug 
out, and after ſix weeks languiſhing in a dan- 
gerous way he recovered ; ſo far Dryden's 


Prediction was fulfilled: in the twenty-third 
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year of his age, Charles fell from the top of 
an old tower belonging to the Vatican at 
Rome, occaſioned by a ſwimming in his head 
with which he was ſeized, the heat of the 
day being exceſſive. He again recovered, 
but was ever after in a languiſhing ſickly ſtate. 
In the thirty-third year ot his age, being re- 
turned to England, he was unhappily drown'd 
at Windſor. He had with another gentleman 
ſwam twice over the Thames ; but returning 


a third time, it was ſuppoſed he was taken 


with the cramp, becauſe he called out for 
help, tho? too late. Thus the father's cal- 
culation proved but too prophetical. 


Sir Charles Sedley, Charles lord Buckhurſt, 
and Sir Thomas Ogle, were convened ita 
publick houſe in Bow-ftrect, Covent-Garden, 
and being inflamed with ſtrong liquors, they 


went up to the balcony belonging to that 


houſe, and there ſhewed very indecent po- 
ſtures, and gave great offence to the palien- 


gers in the ſtreet by very unmannerly Gl- 


charges upon them; which dove, Sedley 
ſtripped himſelf naked, and preached to cue 
people in a groſs and ſcandalous manver; 
whereupon a riot being railed, the mob be- 
came very clamorous, and would have forccd 
the door next to the ſtreet ; but being 0p- 
poſed, the preacher and his company were 
driven off the balcony, and the windows of 2 


tut 


room iuto which they reth ed were duke by 
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the mob. The frolic being ſoon ſpread a- 
broad, and as perſons of faſhion were con- 
ceined in it, it was ſo much the more aggra- 
vated. The company were ſummoned to 
appear before a court of juſtice in Weſtmin- 
ſter- hall, where being indicted for a riot be- 
fore Sir Robert Hyde, lord chief,-juſtice of 
the Common-pleas, they were all fined, and 
Sir Charles being 1entenced to pay 5001. he 


uſed ſome very impertinent expreſſions to the 


judge; who thereupon aſked him, he had 
ever read a book called the Compleat Gentleman? 
To which Sir Charles made aniwer, that he 
had read more books than his lord p. | 


One day Mr Wycherly riding in his cha. 
riot through St James's Park, he was met by 
the dutchefs of Cleveland, whole chariot 
joſtled with his, upon which ſhe looked out, 
and ſpoke very audibly, I., Wycherly, you 
are a ſon of @ whore, and then burſt into a fit 


of laughter. Wycherly at firſt was very much 


ſurpriſed at this; but he ſoon recovered him- 


ſelf enough to recolle&, that it was ſpoke in 


alluſion to the latter end of a ſong in his Love 
in a Wood; ” 
When parents are flawes, 
Their brats cannot be any other ; 
Great wits, and great brawvts, 
Hawe always a punk for their mother. = 
During his ſurpriſe, the chariots drove dif- 


ferent ways, and were ſoon at a conſiderable 
” diltance 
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diſtance from each other; but upon recollee. 
tion, he ordered his coachman to drive back 
aud overtake the lady. As foon as he go 
over againſt her, he ſaid to her, Madam, yu 
was pleaſed to beſlow a title upon me, whith 
generally belongs to the firtunate. Will yur 
ladyſbip be at the play to nigbt? Well, ſhe ie. 
ply'd, aht if 1 ſhould be there? Why tha, 
anſwered he, I will be there to wait on you 
lady hip, tho ] diſappoint a fine woman, why 
bas made me an afſignation. So, ſaid ſhe, yu 
are ſu c to diſappoint a woman who has fa- 
vo e you, for one who has not. Yes, he re. 
plied, F ſhe who has not fawoured me is the 
finer woman of the two ; but he avho awill be 
conſtant to your ladyſbip, till be can find a finer 
woman, is ſure to die your captive.—— The 
dutcheſs, in conſequence of this compliment, 
Was that night in the firſt row of the kings. 
box in Drury Lane, and Mr Wycherly in 
the Pit under her, where he entertained her 
during the whole play; and this was the be- 
ginning of a correſpondence between theſe 
two perſons, which afterwaids made a great 
noiſe. This accident was the occaſion of 
bringing Mr Wycherly into favour with 
George duke of Buckingham, who was pat- 
fionately in love with that lady, but was lt 
treated by her, and who believed that Wy- 
cherly was his happy rival. The duke had 
long ſollicited her, without obtaining any fa- 
vour. Whether the relation between them 
| ſhocked 
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ſhocked her, for ſhe was his coufin-german ; | 


or, whether ſhe apprehended that an in- 
trigue with a perſon of his rank and chorac- 
ter, muſt neceſſarily in a ſhort time come to 
the king's ears; whatever was the cauſe, ſhe 
refuſed ſo long to admit his viſits, that at laſt 


indignation, rage, and diſdain took place of 


love; and he reſolved to ruin her. When he 
took this reſolution, he had her ſo narrowly 
watched by his ſpies, that he ſoon diſcovered 
thoſe whom he had reaſon to believe were 
his rivals ; and after he knew them, he never 
failed to name them aloud, in order to ex- 
poſe the lady to all who viſited her ; and a- 
mong others, he took care not to forget Mr 


Wycnerly. As ſoon as it came to the 


knowledge of the latter, who had all his ex- 
pectations from court, he apprehended the 
conſequences of ſuch a report, 1t it ſhould 
reach the king; and applied himſelf there- 
fore to Wilmot earl of Rocheſter, and Sir 
Charles Sedley, entreating them to remon- 
ſtrate to the duke of Buckingham, the miſ- 
chief he was about to do to one who had not 
the honour to know him, and who had not 
offended him. Upon opening the matter to 
the duke, he cried out immediately, that he 


did not blame Wycherly, ke only accuſed 


his couſin. Ay, bat, they reply'd, by render - 
ing him ſuſpected of ſuch an intrigue, you are a- 
out to ruin him; that is, your grace is bout to 


ruin @ man, whoſe converſation you would be 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed <wvith above ol things. — Upon this oc. 
cation, they ſaid ſo much of the ſhining qua- 
lities of Mr Wycherly, and the charms of 
his converſation, that the duke, who was as 
much in love with wit, as he was with his 
couſin, was iinpatient till he was brought to 
ſup with him, which was in two er three 
nights. After ſupper, Mr Wycherly, who 
was then in che height of his vigour both in 
body and mind, thought himſelf obliged to 
exert his talents, and the duke was charmed 


to that degree, that he cried out with trani- Wl ge 
port, and with an oath, My cou/in's in the Ml u 
right of it ; and from that very moment made R 
a friend of the man he betore thought his bi. 
rival. | 35 1M 


The late duke of Queenſberry, when ſe. MW © 
cretary of ſtate, made Mr Rowe ſecretary for h 
public affairs; and when that nobleman came 1 
to know him well, he was never more de. n 
lighted than when in his company. After 
the duke's death, all avenues were ſtopt to 
his preferment ; and during the reſt of Q. r 
Anne's reign, he paſſed his time with the I 
muſes and his books, and ſometimes with 7 
the converſation of his friends. While he c 
was thus without a patron, he went one day { 
to pay his court to the earl of Oxford, lord- 0 
high-treaſurer cf England, then at the head 
of the tory faction, who aſked him if be un- | 
derſtood Spaniſh well? He anſwered, Nez : 

| | ut | 
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but imagining that his lordſhip might intend 
to ſend him into Spain on ſome honourable 
commiſſion, he preſently added, that in a 


ort time he did not doubt but he ſhould be 


able both to underſtand it, and ſpeak it. 
The earl approving of what he ſaid, Mr 
Rowe took his leave, and immediately re- 
tired out of town to à private country farm, 
where, within a few months, he learned the 
Spaniſh tongue, and then waited again on 
the ear] to give him an account of his Gili- 
gence, His lordſhip aſking him, if he was 
jure he underſtood it thoroughly, and Mr 
Rowe anſwering in the affirmative, the earl 
burſt into an exclamation ; How happy are you, 


Mr Rove, that you can enjoy the pleaſure of 


reading, and underſianding Don Quixote in the 


original This wanton cruelty inflicted by 
his lordſhip, of raiſing expectations in the 
mind, that he never intended to gratify, 


needs only be told to excite indignation. 


King Charles IT. when at Bruſſels, being 


reloived to ſee his ſiſter the princeſs of O- 
range, but as he was under a neceſſity to 
make the journey with the utmoſt ſecreſy, 
communicated his deſign to no perſon what- 


ſoever. He ordered —— Fleming (a ſervant 


oi the earl of Wigton) who was in his ſer- 
vice, and of whole fidelity he neither then 
nor ever after did doubt, ſecretly to provide 


2 couple of good horſes, and have them 
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ready at a certain place and time of the next 
enſuing night; that Fleming ſhould there re. 
main alone till he heard from the king. At 
the time appointed, the king {having gone to 
bed, and afterwards dreſſed himſelf, and pri- 
vately gone out of a back-door, and leaving 
only a letter to ſome one of his ſervants in 
whom he confided, with an account of his 
having gone from home for a few days, and 
with directions to keep his abſence as ſecret as 
poſſible, under pretence of being indiſpoſed) 
came to the place ; where he found Flem- 
ming with the horſes as he had directed. He 
then acquainted him of his deſign of going 
to the Hague; ard not regarding the hazards 
he might be expoſed to, away he went with 
this ſlender equipage and attendarce, travel|- 
ing the moſt ſecret bye. ways, and contriving 
it ſo that he came to the Hague by fix in the 
morning, and alignted at a ſcrub inn in a re- 
mote part of the ton, where he was conh- 
dent none would k no him under the diſguiſe 
he was then in. He immediately {ent Fiem- 
ing to acquaint his ſiſter where: he was, aud 
to leave it to her to contrive the way and 
manner of his having acceſs to her, ſo as not 
to be known. Fleming having diſpatched 
his commiſſion in leſs than an hour, was no 
ſooner returned to the king (finding him in 
the room where he had left him, and where 
he had been ſtill alone) than an unknown 
perſon came and aſked of the landlord, if 
; | (Wo 
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two Frenchmen had not alighted at his houſe 
that morning? The landlord replied, that 
indeed two men had come, but of what coun- 
try he knew not. The ſtranger defired him 
to tell him, he wanted to ſpeak to them; 
which he having done, the king was much 
ſurpriſed, but wWithal inclined to ſee the per- 
fon. Fleming oppoled it; but the king be- 
ing poſitive, he was introduced, being an old 
reverend-like man, with a long beard and 
ordinary grey cloaths; who looking and 


| ſpeaking to the perſon of the king, told him, 


he was the perſon he wanted to ſpeak to, and 
that alone, on matters of importance. The 
king believing it might perhaps be a return 
from his ſiſter, or being curious to know the 
reſult of ſuch an adventure, deſired Fleming 
to withdraw; which he refuſed, till the king 


taking him aſide, told him, there could be 


no hazard from ſuch an old man, for whom 
he was too much, and commanded him to 
retire. They were no ſooner alone, than the 
ſtranger bolted the door, (which brovght the 
king to think on what might or would hap- 
pen! and at the ſame time falling upon his 
nees, pulled off his very nice and artificial 
maſk, and diſcovered himſelf to be Mr Down- 
ing, (afterwards well known by the name of 
Sir George, and ambaſſador from the king 
to the States, after his reſtoration) then envoy 
or ambaſſador from Cromwell to the States, 
being the ſon of one Downing an indepen- 
* & 20 dent 
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ent miniſter, who attended ſome of the par. 
liament men that were once ſent to Scot. 
land to treat with the Scots to join again 
the king, and who was a very active, viru- 
lent enemy to the royal family. The king 
you may eaſily imagine, was not a little ſur. 
priſed at the diſcovery, But Downing gave 
him no time for reflection, having imme. 
diately ſpoke to him in the following man. 
ner: That he humbly begged his majeſiy's par- 
don for any ſhare or part he had acted during 
the rebellion againſt his royal intereſt ; and a.. 
ſured him, that the he was juſt now in the 
ſervice of the Uſurper, he wiſhed him as well 
as any of his ſubjets; and would, when an 
occaſion offered, venture all for his ſervice ; 
and hoped, wwhat he was to ſay would convince 
His majeſly of his ſincerity : but before he men- 
tioned the cauſe of bis coming ta him, he muſt 
:nfift that he auould ſolemnly promiſe to him not 
to mention wvhat had happened, and avas going 
179 ſay, to Fleming, or to any other perſon avhat- 
fever, until it plenſed God his majeſly was re- 
flored to his crowns, when he ſhould not have 
reaſon to defire it concealed; tho" even then be 
muſt have his majeſiy's promiſe, never to 4ſt or 
expect he ſhould diſcover how or avhen he come 
to know of his being there.—The king having 
ſolemnly engaged in the terms required, 
Downing proceeded, and told, that his ma- 
ſter, the Uſurper, being now at peace with 
the Dutch, and the States ſo dependant 7 
| | oble- 
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obſequious to him that they refuſed nothing 
he required, had with the greateſt ſecreſy, 
in order to make it more effectual, entered 
into a treaty, by which among other trifling 
matters agreed to hinc inde, the chief and in- 
deed main end of the negociation was, that 
the States ſtood engaged to ſeize and deliver 
up to the Uſurper the perſon of his majeſty, 
if ſo be at any time he ſhould happen, by 
chance or deſign, to come within their terri- 
tories, when required thereto by any in his 
name; — and that tals treaty, having been 
ſigned by the States, was ſent to London, 
from whence it had returned but yesterday. 
morning, and totally finiſn'd yeiternight be- 
twixt him and a private committee of the 
States. He repretenied his maſter's intelli- 
gence to be ſo good, that a diſcovery would 
be made even to himſfelf (Downing) ef his 
majeity's being there; and if he negleded 
to apply to have him ſeized, his maſter would 
reſent it to the higheſt, which would infal- . 
idly coſt him his head, and deprive his ma- 
jeity of a faithful ſervant. And being deſi- 
rous to prevent the miſerab'e conſequences of 
what wieuld follow, if his being here was 
diſcovered, he reſolved to communicate the 
danger he was in, and for fear of a future 
Gſcovery he had diſguiled himielf, being re- 
ved to truſt no perion with the ſecret. He 
then propoſed that his majeily wou'd imme- 
diately mount his horſes, and make all the 


Q'3 di- 
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diſpatch imaginable out of the States territo. 
ries. That he himſelf would return home, 
and under pretence of ſickneſs, lie longer in 
bed than uſual ; and that when he thought 
his majeſty was ſo far off, as to be out of 
danger to be overtaken, he would go to the 
States and acquaint them that he underſtood 
his majeſty was in town, and require his be. 
ing ſeized, by the terms of the late treaty, 
That he knew they would comply, and ſend 
to the place directed ; but on finding that his 
majeſty was gone off ſo far as to be ſafe he 
would propoſe no farther noiſe about it, leſt 
zit ſhould diſcover the treaty, and prevent his 
majeſty's afterwards falling into their hands, 
The king immediately followed his advice; 
and he returning home, every thing was 
acted and happered, as he propoſed and 
foretold.— The king having thus eſcaped 
this imminent danger, moſt religiouſly per. 
formed what he had promiſed, never men- 
_ tioning any part of this Rory, till after his 
reſtauration, and not then deſiring to know 
how Downing's intelligence came, (which he 
never diſcovered) tho' he {the king) often 
faid it was a myſtery, for no perſon knew 
of his deſipn till he was on horſeback, and 
that he could not think Fleming went and 
diſcovered him to Downing. Beſides, he ſo 
ſoon returned from his ſiſter, he could not 
have time, Downing having come much 2. 
bout the time Fleming returned, | 


This 
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This ſtory was told by ſeveral who fre- 
quented king Charles's court after the reſtau- 
ration ; particularly by the earl of Cromartie, 
who ſaid, that next year after the reſtaura- 
tion, he, with the duke of Rothes and ſeveral 
other Scots quality, being one night with the 
king over a bottle, they all complained of an 
impertinent ſpeech Lownmg bad made in 
arliament, refleQing on the Scots nation, 
which they thought his majeſty ſhould feſent 
lo as to diſcard him from court, and with- 
draw his favours from him. The king re- 
plied, he did not approve what be ſaid, and 
would reprove him for it ; but to go farther 
he could not well do, becauſe of this ſtory, 
which he reported in the terms before nar- 
rated; which had ſuch an effect on the com- 
pany then preſent, that they forgave what 
Downing had ſaid, and the duke of Rothes 
deſired that they might drink his health in a 


The Hiſtories of England being altogether 
filent as to any diſcovery of the executioner 
who gave the fatal blow-to the decollation of 
king Charles I. the following account (un- 
doubtedly true) can not be unacceptable to 
the public.—Richard Brandon, common 
executioner or hangman at that time, died 
upon Wedneſday, June 20, 1649, (within 
five months after the king's martyrdom.} 
The Sunday before ke died, a young man of 
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his acquaintance being to viſit him, aſk'd hin 


How he did, and whether he was not trouble 
in conſcience for cutting off the king's head? 
Brandon reply'd, Yes ; becauſe he was at the 
king's trial, and heard the ſentence de. 
nounced againſt him; which cauſed him to 
make this ſolemn vow and proteſtation, vir, 
wiſhing God to periſh his body and foul, if er 
he appeared on the ſcaffold to do the ad or lijt 
2p bis hand againſt him. And he farther de. 
clared, that he was no ſooner entcr'd upon 
the ſcaffold, to do that wicked act, but im. 
mediately he fell a trembling, and hath, 


ever fince, to his death continued in the like 
agony. He likewiſe confeſſed that he had 


30l. for his pains, paid him in half-crowns, 


within an hour after the blow was ſtruck; 


and that he had an orange ſtuck full of cloves, 
and an handkerchief out of the king's pocket. 
As ſoon as he was carried of from the ſcaf— 
fold, he was offer'd twenty ſhillings for that 
orange by a gentleman in Whitehall, but re- 
fus'd the ſame. but afterwards ſold it for ten 
ſhillings in Roſemary-lane. About ſix o 
clock that night he return'd home to his 
wife living in Roſemary-lane, and gave her 
the money, ſaying, it vas the deareſt moniy 
that ever he earn'd in his life ; which pro- 
phetical words were ſoon made manifett, 


About three days before he died, he lay 


ſpeechleſs, uttering many a figh an] heavy 
groan, and in a molt deplorable manner de: 


paried 
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parted from his bed of ſorrow For his bu- 
rial great flore of wine was ſent in by the 
ſheriff of the city of London, and a great 
multitude of people ſtood waiting to ſee his 
corps carried to the church yard, ſome crying 
out, Hang him, rogue; bury him in a dunghill : 
others preſſing upon him, ſayipg, hey avorld 
quarter him for exccuting the hing; 1nſomuch 
that the church-wardens and maſters of the 
pariſh were fain to come to ſuppreſs them; 
and with great difficulty he was at laſt car- 
ried to White-chapel church-yard, has ing a 
bunch of roſemary at each end of the coffin, 
and on the top thereof, with a rope tied a- 
croſs from one end to the other, — The man 
that waited upon this executioner, when he 
gave the fatal blow, was a ragman in Roſe- 
mary -lane. my 


The preſent duke of B=df—d, who in the 
country has been as greatly extolled for his 
noble and generous acts of bericficence, as in 
town he has been cenſured for a frugality 
which has been thought unſuitable to his im- 
menſe eſtate, was once walking with a book 
in his hard which he had been reading, and 
having been attentive to his ſubject, had ramb- 
led farther from home than uſual ; he was 
dreſſed exceeding plain, and was locking a- 
bout him, in order, as 15 ſuppoſed, to ſee 
where be was, and to return home, when he 
obſerved a woman ſtanding in the corner of a 


field, 
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field, wringing her hands, and expreſſing by 
her actions, ſigus of the deepeſt diſtreſs. The 
d.xe was moved, and going into the field, 
deſtred her to dry up her tears and tell him 
the cauſe of her affliction, promiſing at the 
ſame time to do her all the ſervice in his 
power. The woman told him, that ſhe and 
her family were ruined. That fhe had z 
huſkand who was fick, and ſeveral ſma'l chil. 
dren, but being behindhand with their rent, 
the duke of B—df--Q's ſteward had ſeized all 
they had, ard that ſhe was come int that 
field to look at her poor cows that had been 
taken from her, and which ſhe ſhould never 
ſez again. His Grace, at this melancholy 
tale deſired her to be comforted, told her that 
he knew the duke to be a good-natured man, 
bid her drive the cows home, and offered to 
go and ſet open the gate: but at this requeſt 
the burft again into tears, and refufed to med- 
dle with the cows. alledging that as they were 


no longer her huſband's, if ſhe drove them 


home ſhe ſhould be looked on as a thief, and, 
for what ſhe knew, ſhe might be hanged, 
The duke, who from the firſt had been greatiy 
affected, could not help yielding to her rea- 
fons, and giving her money, defired her to 
take courage, telling her that he heartily pi- 
tied ner, and would take the liberty to fe. 


commend her and her family to the duke of 


B—df—d, and d2ired her to go the nexi day 
to W—n—bbey, and ask for John R—ſſ-1) 
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when he would introduce her and ſpeak in 
her behalf. This the good woman promiſed, 
aid having returned hm thanks, they parted. 
The next day ſhe dreſſed herſe'f in her beſt 
cloaths, vent as ſhe was ordered, and having 
aſked for John R—ſ{i—iI, was immediately 
fed into a room, and told that Mr. R—fi—H 
would be with her preſently. At laſt ſome 
penilernen entered the room, all of whom 
were richly dreſſed, when reccl.e&irg the 
features of him who had talked with her the 
day before, whom ſhe imagined to be the 
duke himſelf, the was ready to taint with 
ſurpriſe and fear, when his Grace walking 


up to her, recovered her ſp rits by aſſuring 


her. that ſhe had no cauſe to be afflicted; and 
inſtanily cilling his ſteward, bid him write 
her a reccipt in full, and fee that every thing 
that had been taken from her huſband was le- 
tuned to him again. The receipt was pre- 
{ently brooght and put into her bands, when 
his Grace ſaying that he had inquired into her 
beiband's character, and had heard that he was 
av hon-ſt man, and had been long his te- 
pant, added to his former bounty by giving 
her thirty guineas, and then bid her go home 
and rejoice with her family. | 


The late Prince of Wales, who amoreſt his 


other great qualities, was the patron of merit 
and the friend of mankind, was frequently 
viiied by perſons of diflinguiſhed abilities» 

| with 
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wich whom he contracted a ſtrict Intimacy ; 3. 
mong theſe, Mr. Gl—v—r, who is as juſtly 
celebrated for the amiableneſs of his charader 
as for the qualifications of an Orator and 
Poet, had a conſiderable ſhare in his eſteem. 


One day the Prince obſerved at his levy, that 


he had not ſeen this gentleman for ſome time, 
and aſking if he was well, was told that A. 
Gl—v—r was under difficulties on account of 
ſome loſſes in trade, which had ſo diſcouraged 
him that he was aſhamed to appear in Tis 


Highneſs's preſence. The Prince replied, / 


am ſorry for it; and preſenting a bank-note 


for five hundred pounds to a gentleman pre- 
ſent, he added, Carry this to Mr. Gl—w=r a; 


a ſmall teſtimony of my affection, and aſſure hin 


from me, that I ſympathize in his affli&ion, and 
Gall be always glad to ſee him. 


Some years ago, one of the ſons of G— 2 
a famous Jew, was on the point of being mar- 
ried toa Chriſtian ; on which the father, who 


had no objection to the religion of the lady, 


but to the ſmalineſs of her fortune, expoliu- 
lated with his ſon, and told him, that he 
might have a lady with more mone; 7 3 but the 
{on vindicating his choice, replied, that whe- 
ther he would conſent or not, he would marry 
the lady, and if he refuſed to give him a pro- 
per ſhare of wealth, he would turn Chriſtian, 
znd then he ſhould claim the benefit of an 
I nelith law, and obtain half he Pell 
| & 
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At this anſwer G= n was greatly con- 
founded, and reſolved to apply to counſel to 
know whether there was any ſuch law; the 
counſellor replied, that there was, and that 
his ſon upon turning Chriſtian would obtain 
half his fortune; %: F you'll make me à pre- 
ſent of len guineas, added he, [// ful you in a 
way to diſat point him, and the gracel:ſs dog 
ſhall not be able to obtain a farthing. At this 
news G—n's hopes revived, and pulling ten 
guineas out of his pocket, inſtantly clapped 
them into the lawyer's hand, expreſſing his 
impatience to know how he was to proceed ; 
when the counſeVor returned with a ſmile, 
Jeu have nothing to do, Mr. G—n, but 10 
turn Chriſtian your/clf. | | 


Sir John Trevor, who for ſome miſde- 
meanors had been expelled from parliament, 
one day meeting archbiſhop Tillotſon, cry'd, 

| [hate to ſee an atheiſt in the ſhape of a church- 
nan. — And I, replied the good biſhop, hate 
to ſee a knave in any ſhape. 


Dr. Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
Dr. Neal, biſhop of Durham, dining with K. 
James I. his majeſty ſaid to the biſhops, Ny 
lords, cannot 1 take my ſubj ecs money whin 1 
want it, without all this fermality in pariia- 
nent? Upon which, the biſhop of Durham 
readily anſwered, God forbid, Sir, but you 
Heculd; you are the breath of cur noſerile. Cn 
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which, the king turning to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, ſaid, Well, my lord, what ſa 
vou ? Sir, replied the biſhop, I have u 
feill to guage of parliamentary caſes. The king 
anſwered, No put offs, my lord, anſawer mw 
pertinently.——T hen, Sir, ſaid he, I think it. 
lawful for you to take my brother Neal's mong, 


for he offers it. 


Mr. Waller, having reſolved to marry his 
favourite en gen to Dr. Birch, K. James Il. 
Was prevailed with to endeavour to hinder i, 
and for that purpoſe ordered a French gentle. 
man of quality to tell him, that the king 
wondered he could have any thoughts ct 
marrying his daughter to a Falling Church. 

He made anſwer, Sir, the king does me voy 
great honour to take any notice of my dom tit 
affairs; but I hawe lived long enough to ib. 
Serve, that this falling church has got à tit 
of riſing again. N 


The preſent biſhop of Soiſſons in France, 
who valued himſelf on the politeneſs of his 
addreſs, and was remarkable for having ne- 
ver uttered a rude expreſſion, was lately, by 
an indiſcretion, guilty of a piece of rudenel; 
ſufficient to make his good-breeding be call: 
in queſtion ; and which ſhews the precaution 
that is neceſſary to be uſed in ſpeaking to 
ſtrangers. This prelate was at court, where 

. obſerving a lady who was extremely ys 
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Jent talking to the queen, and at the other 
end of the room a very genteel youth of a 
promiſing appearance, both of whom were 
utter ſtrangers to him, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the young gentleman, and with a ſoft, in- 
ſinuating air, after ſome compliments, aſked 
him, if he knew who that Fat Sow was, Who 
was in diſcourſe with her majeſty? Yes, my 
Herd. replied the youth, with great modeſty ; 
that Fat Sow is the ambaſſaareſs of Saveden, 
and mother to the little pig rho has the honour 
td ſpeak to your lordſhip. At this anſwer the 
biſhop was ſtruck with confuſion, humbly | 
begged pardon, adding, that he could not 
help feeling the greateſt eſteem for a perſon 
who had with ſuch mildneſs rebuked him for 
his brutality, „ 


When the army of Lewis XIV. of France 
was encamped in Flanders during his war 
wich the Confederates, the king uſed ſome 
time to reſide at the head quarters himſelf. 

| It happened, that a very fine horſe which he 
had lately purchaſed, was exerciſed before his 
tent, and among others who had gathered 
round to ſee him, was a corporal, who hav- 
ing been that afternoon too free with Aqua 
Vitz, was become as great a man as his ma- 
jeſty. He had ſtrolled up to the ſpot, and 
getting within the circle, put himſelf into an 
attitude of conſequence, and after having 
{ome time made his obſervations with the air 


Sz of 
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of a profound connoiſſeur, he thruſts a quid of 


tobacco into his mouth, and {wore it was as 
fine acreature as ever he ſaw, and as well 
broke ; then tottering up to the groom who 
had been riding it, and was juſt diſmounted, 
aſked him who was the owner: at this mo- 
ment tae king came out from his tent, and 
overhearing the corporal's queſtion, with 
whom he had already been diverted, told him 
courteouſly, that the horſe was his: the cot. 
pen made his majeſty a ſlight compliment 
40 moving his hat, and then ſetting his arms 
imbo, told him, that his reaſon for aſking 
Was, that he had taken a liking to the horſe 
and was inclined to buy it. The king ſaid, 
he had no intention to ſell it, but if it would 


oblige him he would treat with him on the. 


ſame ſpot the next morning. 'The corporal, 
thruſting cut his hand, cried, à match; to 
Which the king conſented, and rode off, giv- 
ing private order that no puniſhment ould 
be inflited upon the corporal, but that he 
ſhould be brought before him the next morn- 
Ing. In the morning, when the poor fellow 
was told what had paſſed, and conducted to 
the king's tent, he was ſeized with a dread- 
ful pannic, leſt his inſolence and drunkennels 
might coſt him his life. Into the prelence, 


however, he was carried ; and the king, who 
intended only ſome ſport, aſked him, 1f he 
Was the man that would laſt night have 
No, and Pleaſe yeur ma- 
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jeſy, ſays the fellow, that man went away at 
three o' clock this morning. Did he ſo, ſaid the 
king, who underſtood that at three o' clock 
leep bad ſubſtituted a ſober man for one that 
was drunk) I am very glad that I have git jo 
ſenſible and decent a perſon as you are in his 
fead, and ] hope he will never come bach; for 
if I fee him, I ſhall certainly reſent his beha- 
wiour, So, the corporal was diſmiſſed with- 
out further reprehenſio:, 


The father to the late earl of Pembroke, 
who had many good qualities, but always 
perſiſted infl-x1bly in his own opinion, which 
as well as his conduct was often very ſingular, 

thought of an expedient to prevent the re- 
monſtrances and expꝭ ſtulations of thoſe about 
him: this expedient was, to feign himſelf 
deaf; and under pretence of hearing very im- 
perfectly, he would always form bis anſwer 
not by what was really ſaid to him, but by 
what he deſired to have ſaid. Among other 
ſervants was one who had lived with bim 
from a child, and ſerved him with great fi- 
delity and affection in ſeveral capacities, till 
at length he became his coachman. This 
man by degrees got an habit of drinking, for 
which his lady often deſired that he might be 
dilmiffed. My lord always anſwered, Yes in- 
deed, John is an excellent ſervant. I ſay, re- 
plies the lady,that he's continually drunk, and 
deſire he may be turned off, Aye, ſaid his 

| . 3 | | lord. 
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| lordſhip, he has lived with me from a child, 


and as you ſay, a trifle of wages ſhould nit purt 


us, John, however, one evening, as he was 
driving from Kenfington, overturned his lady 
in Hyde-Park ; ſhe was not much hurt, but 
when ſhe came home ſhe began to rattle the 
earl; Here, ſays ſhe, is that beaſt John ſo 
drunk that he can ſcarce ſtand ; he has over. 
turned the coach, and if he is not diſcharged 
may break our necks. Ave, ſays my lord, 
7s poor John fick? alas, I am ſorry for him. | 
am complaining, ſays my lady, that he is 
drunk, and has overturned me. Aye, ſaid 
my lord, to be ſure he has behaved wery ouill, 
and ſball habe proper advice. My lady, find- 
ing it hopeleſs to remonſtrate, went away in 
a pet; and my lord having ordered John into 
his preſence, addreſſed him very coolly in 
theſe terms. John, you know that I have a 
regard for you, and as long as you behave well 
you ſhall always be taken care of in my family; 
my lady tells me you are taken ill, and indecd l 
can ſee that you can hardly ſiand; go to bed, and 
1 wwill ſee that you have proper advice. John 
being thus ditmiſſed, was carried to bed, 
where by his lordſhip's order, who attended 
in perſon, a large bliſter was put upon his 
head, another between his ſhoulders, and {x- 
teen ounces of blood were taken from his arm. 
John found himſelf the next morning in 2 
woful condition, ard was ſoon acquaintel 
with the whole proceſs, and the reaſons _ 
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which it had been commenced. John had no 
remedy but to ſubmit, for he would rather 
have incurred as many more bliſters than have 
Joſt his place. My lord ſent very formally 
twice a day to know how he did, and fre- 
quently congratulated my lady upon John's 
recovery, whom he directed to be fed only 
with water-gruel, and to have no company 
but an old woman whom he had ordered to 
attend him as a nurſe. In about a week, John 
having conſtantly ſent word that he was well, 
my lord thought fit to underſtand the meſſen- 
ger, and ſaid, He was extremely glad to hear 
that the fever had quite left him, and deſired to 
ſee him, When John came in, Vell, 7ohn, 
ſays he, I hope this bout is over. Ab, my lord, 
ſays John, 1 humbly aſk your lordſbip's pardon, 
and I promiſe never to commit the ſame fuult a- 
gain, Aye, aye, ſays my lord, you /«y right, 
10 body can prevent ſickneſs, and if you fpruld 
be fick again, John, I ſhall Jee it, tho pirhaps 
you would not complain, and I promiſe you that 
you ſhall always have the ſame advice and the 
Jame attendance that you hade had now, God 
bleſs your lordſhip, ſays John, 1 hope there will 
be no need. So do J too, ſays my lord, but as 
long as you do your duty to me, John, 1 will do 
mine to you, never fear. John then withdrew, 
and ſo dreaded the diſcipline he had ſuffered, 
that he never was known to be drunk after- 
Werd. : 


Admiral 
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Admiral Bembow, who had been advance! 
purely for his merit, was equa)ly remarkable 
for his humanity, and for the jeſts that he 
made, without any deſign of merriment, or 
any pretenſions to wit. It happened that 
when he ſerved as a common ſailor, his meſs. 
mate who was attending the ſame gun, which 
was one of the upper tier, loſt his leg by a 
cannon-ſhot : the poor fellow inſtantly called 
Out to his friend Bembow, and intreated that 
he might be carried down to the ſurgeon, fer 
that he had loft his leg. Bembow, with the 
help of another immediately took him up en 
his ſhoulders, and began with great care to 
deſcend with him into the hold ; but it hap. 
pened that juſt as the poar fellow's head came 
upon a level with the deck, another ball took 
away that too; Bembow, however, who 
knew nothing of the matter, continued to de— 
ſcend to the Grocot: and when he was almoſt 
at bottom, called out that he had brought 


him a patient, and defired that he would bear 
a hand that they might ſet him eaſily down. 


The ſurgeon turned about, but inſtead of giv- 
ing Bembow any aſſiſtance, Damn ye, ſays he, 
aha do ye here avith a man that has loſt his 
head? Loft his head! ſays Bembo; a hig 
fon of a bitch, he told me it avas his leg; but 1 


ne ber bilieved what he ſuid in my life, eithout 


being ferry for it afterwards, 


dir 
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Sir Charles Wager, as is common with 
erſons who have great perſonal courage, and 
8 little learning, had a ſovereign contempt. 
of phyſicians; tho' a ſurgeon, he believed, 
in ſome caſes, might be of good ſervice, It 
happened that Sir Charles was ſeized with a 
fever while he was out upon a cruize ; and 
the ſurgeon without much difficulty prevailed 
upon him to loſe a little blood, and ſuffer a 
bliſter to be laid on his back; by-and-by it 
was thought neceſſary to lay on another bliſter 
and repeat the bleeding, to which Sir Charles 
alſo conſented ; the ſymptoms then abated, 
and the ſurgeon told him, that he muſt now 
ſwallow a few bolus's and take a draught : 
No, doctor, ſays Sir Charles, you Hall batter ny] 
Hulk as long as you will, but, a you, you 
ſhan't board me. 5 ö 


Lun, the famous harlequin, uſed frequently 
to ſup at Jerry Lucas's, the Sun-Tavern in 
Clare-Market, which has a door in one ſtreet 
and windows in another. One night, after 
the entertainment, he had got into a hackney- 
coach, and ordered the man to drive him to 
the Sun: it happened that as the fellow was 
driving by the window, Lun perceived it to 
be open, and threw himſelf out of the coach 
into the room ; the coachman having turned 
the corner drove up to the houſe, _ getting 
from his box, opened the coach- door and let 
down the ſtep; then taking off his hat, he 

1 | waited 
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_ waited ſome time expecting his fare to alight, 


inn © 
but at laſt looking into his coach and ſeeing it pniti 
empty, he beſtowed a few hearty. curſes on his h 
the raſcal that had bilked him, and remount- a roc 
ing his box, turned about and was driving the bis b 
ſame way back: as he paſſed again by the whe 
window, Lun watched the opportunity and year 
again threw himſelf into the coach ; he then of h 
looked out and calling to the coachman, aſked and 
where the devil he was going, and bid him mar 
turn about. The fellow got down, and looked on] 
| into the coach upon Lun with great amaze- yea 
] ment, and then as he was ordered, turned a- cou 
bout and came once more to the Sun-Tavern wh 
door: When Lun got out, after reproach- hea 
ing the fellow for his ſtupidity, he would have une 
given him his fare; No, God bleſs your bo- ter 
nour, lays the man, my maſicr has ordered ne vr 
to take no money to- night. Why then, ſays Lun, ba 
he's a fool, and here's a ſhilling for yourſelf. the 
No, ſays the man, who by this time mounted up 
his coach- box, that won't do, I know you too 910 


well for all your ſhoes ; and jo Mr Devil, fir A 


once you are outwitted. 


ar 
„ 1 3 
Lord chief. juſtice Holt, who had been very h 
wild in his youth, was once out with ſome of G 
his raking companions on a journey into the t/ 
country ; they had ſpent all their money, and ti 
after many conſultations what to do, 1t was 1 
reſolved that they ſhould part company, and / 


| | try their fortune ſeparately. Holt got to an 7 
. | ina 
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ion at the end of, a ſtraggling village, and 
patting a good face on the matter, ordered 
his horſe to be well taken care of, called for 
a room, beſpoke a ſupper, and looked after 
his bed. He then ſtrolled into the kitchen, 
where he faw a young laſs about thirteen 
years old ſhivering with an ague ; he enquired 
of his landlady, a widow, who the girl was, 
and how long ſhe had been ill; the good wo- 
man told him, that ſhe was her daughter, an 
only child, and that ſhe had been ill near a 
year, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance ſhe 
could procure from phyſic, at an expence 
which had almolt ruined her, He ſhook his 
head at the doctors, and bad the woman be 
under no farther concern, for that her daugh- 
ter ſhoald never have another fit. He then 


wrote a few unintelligible words in court- 


hand on a ſcrap of parchment which had been 


the directions to an hamper, and rolling it 


up, ordered that it ſhould be bound upon the 
girl's wriſt, and remain there till ſhe was well. 


As it happened, tae ague returned no more, 
and Holt having continued there a week, now 
called for his bill with as much courage as if 
his pockets had been filled with gold. Ah 7 
God bleſs you, ſays the old woman, you're no- 


thing in my debt, I'm ſure ; I with I was able 


to pay you for the cure you have performed upon 
my daughter, and if I had had the happineſs to 


fee you ten months dg. it abo have ſaved me 


| alter - 


forty pounds in my pocket, Holt, after ſome 


23 
——— 
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altercation, accepted of his week's accommo- 
dation as a gratuity, and rode away. 


It happened that many years afterwards, 
when he was one of the judges of the king's. 
bench, he went a circuit into the ſame coun- 
ty, and among other criminals whom he was 
appointed to try, there was an old woman 
that was charged with witchcraft : to ſupport 
this charge, {ſeveral witneſſes ſwore that ſhe 
had a ſpell with which ſhe could either cure 

ſuch cattle as were ſick, or deſtroy thoſe that 
were well; in the uſe of this ſpell they ſaid 
ſhe had been lately detected, and it having 
been ſeized upon her, was ready to be pro- 
duced in court; the judge then defired it 
might be handed up to him : it appeared to 
be a dirty ball, covered with rags, and bound 
many times round with packthread ; thefe 
coverings he removed with great deliberation 
one aſtcr another, and at laſt found a piece 
of parchment, which he knew to be the {ame 
that he had uſed as an expedient to ſupply 
his want of money. At the recollection of 
tuis incident he changed colour and ſate ſilent: 
at length recollecting himſelf, he addreſſed the 
jury to this effect; “Gentlemen, I muſt now 
relate a particular of my life which very ill 
ſuits my preſent character, and the ſtation in 


which [ fit : but to conceal it would be to 


aggravate the folly for which I ought to at- 
tone, to endanger innocence and countenance 
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faperſtition ; this bauble, which you ſuppoſe 
to have the power of life and death, is a 
ſenſeleſs ſcrawle which I wrote with my own 
hand, and gave to this woman, whom for no 
other cauſe you accuſe as a witch.” He then 
related the particular circumſlances of the 
tranſaction, and it had ſuch an effect upon the 
minds of the people, who now bluſhed at the 
folly and the cruelty of their zeal, that judge 
Holt's landlady was the laſt perſon that ever 
was tried for witchcraft in that county. 


It is related of the ſame magiſtrate, that : 
being once upon the bench at the Old-Baily, 
2 fellow was tried and convicted of a robbery 


on the high-way, whom the judge remem- 
bered to have been one of his old companions, 


He was moved by that curioſity which is na- 


tural upon a retroſpection on paſt life, to 


know the fortune of the cotemporaries with 


whom he was once aſſociated, and of whom 


he had known nothing for many years; he 


therefore alked the fellow what was become 
of Tom ſuch- a one, and Will ſuch-a- one, and 
the reſt of the knot to which they belonged. 


The fellow fetching a deep ſigh, and making 


4 low bow, Ah my lord, ſaid he, they are 
ail Hang'd but your lordſhip and J. | 


Dean Swift, among other Whimſies, took 
into. his head to have a feaſt once a year in 


zmitation of the 8 turnalia, which in Heathen 
Vor. II. | I Rome 
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Rome was held about the time of our Chrif. 
mas, at which the ſervants perſonated their 


maſters, and the maſters waited upon themes 


ſervants. In this project he engaged ſeveral 
other perſons of taſte, and it was firſt put in 
execution at the Deanery-houle. When all 
the ſervants were ſeated, and every gentle. 
man placed behind his own man; the dean's 
ſervant took an opportunity to find fault with 
ſome meat that was not done to his taſte, and 
taking it up in bis hand threw it in his maſter's 
face, and mimicked him in every other ſoible 


Which he had ever diſcovered in him. But 


the dean, whether he was mortified by the 
reproof, or provoked by the indignity, flew 


into a violent rage, beat the fellow, and put 
every thing into ſuch diforder that the fer. 
vants ran out of the room in a fright ; aud 


thus ended the dean's Saturnalia. 


Doctor S—ge, ſcon after he had been con- 
ſecrated biſhop of“ * * ® jn Ireland, defired 
Mrs Pilkington to give his compliments to the 
dean of St Patrick's, and tell him, as he owed 
his preferment to his 1ecommendation, he 


was ſurpriſed he had never ſeen bim 5nce: 


while 1 was plain Dr S—ge, ſays he, the 
dean uſed to ſend his wine and bread before 
him, and frequently take a dinner with me; 
but now I believe he is aſhamed-to own me. 


Mrs Pilkisgton delivered the biſhop's meſſage 
to which the dean liſtened with great arte: 


non, 
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tion, and then faid—Ob ! 1 remember ſome= 


thing of it: lord Co—=t applied to me for a 
perſon 10 mae a biſhop of, whom I knew was 


not an honeſt man; and as 1 wanted the living 


of W——'s for D-——y I recommended S—ge to 
the biſhoprick abith an aſſurance that he would 
anſwer his exceilenry's purpoſe 3 and pox take me 
if I ever thought him worth my w—_— tl 1 
bad made a biſhop of him. 


The celebrated Mr P. „ſoon after he 
bad changed fides and began to exert his elo- 
quence in favour of the miniſtry, complained 
to the honourable Mr * * * * of having re. 
ceived fome coarſe indignities, and in par- 
ticular, that a certain perſon had ſaid in his 


| hearing that he was a /-tt-n fellow. He, 


ſays his honour (who ſtuttered very much) 
that was a da---m'd impu---dent fellow, tho 


to be ſure with reſ---pect to your þr--inciples 


you are al- tur d. 


Lord Gene who when lievtenant of 
Ireland was very fond cf Dr Delany, went 
one day quite unattended, and told the doctor 
be was come to dine with him. The doctor 
thanked his excellency for the honour, in- 
vited him to take a turn or two in his gardens, 
and then introduced him to his table, at 


which there was no other perſon but his mo- 
ther, without making the leaſt apology for 


his entertainment. His excellency, after the 


8 2 cloth 


——— — — 
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cloth was taken away, and the bottle intro. 
duced, told the doctor that he always believed 
him to be a moſt well-bred gentleman, but 
never had ſo clear a demonſtration of it as 
now. Others, ſaid he, upon whom I have 
tried the ſame experiment, have met me in 


as mach confuſion as if I came to apprehend 


them for high-treaſon ; nay, would not give 
me a moment of their converſation, which 
was the thing I wanted, but were continually 
hurrying away to give ſome directions about 
their dinner, which I did not want, and when 
it came, fatigued and diſguſted me by fulſome 
apologies for defects. '1 his, ſaid his excel- 
lency, always brings to my mind a ſtory of 
dean Swift's. A lady had given him an 


invitation to dinner, and as ſne heard he was 


not eaſily pleaſed, ſhe had taken a month to 
provide for it. When the time came, every 
delicacy which could be purchaſed was pre- 


pared even to profufion. However, the dean 


was ſcarce ſeated when ſhe began to: make a 
ceremonious harangue, in which ſhe told 


him, that ſhe was ſincerely ſorry ſhe had not 


a more tolerable dinner, and that ſhe feared 
there was not any thing fit for him to eat, 


and in ſhort, that it was a bad dinner. Por 
flual˖e you for a Þ—, ſays the dean, auh did not 


you get a better ? ſure, you had time enough! 
but ſince you ſay it is ſo bad, I'll &en go hime 
and rat a herring. So, riſing from the table, 
he took his hat and departed, to the utter 

OD | con- 
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confuſion of the lady, whoſe folly was per- 
haps too ſeverely puniſhed. | 


Mrs Percival, with a company of very a- 
greeable perſons, reſolved to take a trip to 
the Hague; and during the frit day's jour- 
ney after they landed, they ſtopped at an inn 
to dine, and enquired what they could bave 
to eat; they were told that there was nothin 
in the houſe but a neck of yeal. This, tho' 
it was not ſufficient to dine the company, 
they ordered to be dreſſed, and made up their 
meal with ſome of their ſea-proviſions which 
the ſervants had fortunately brought in, chu- 
ling this rather than to go forward, as there 
was no other houſe of entertainment for many 
miles. After dinner they called for a bill, 
ang among other articles, they were charged 
one pound four ſhillings for meat. This was 
ſo great an impoſition, that the company, 
though they were not deficient either in for- 
tune or ]iberality, refuſed to pay it. Upon 
this the landlord appeared, and after ſome 
altercation, they told him, that as they were 
only upon a party of pleaſure, they would 
rather ſtay there a month and ſpend an hun- 
gred pounds apiece in law than ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſo groſly impoſed upon. The 
man again aſſured them with great compo- 
lure, that he had charged them no more than 
_veas cuſtomary in that place; and if they 
eſtioned it, he was as willing to appeal ta 


S 3 1 
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a magiſtrate as they were. The parties hay. 
ing thus joined iſſue, the gueſts were prepar- 
ing for a ſerious trial, and began to enquire 
how far they were to go. - Mynheer then 
told them with a ſneer, that the matter Hou 
be immediately decided on the ſpot, for that he 
vas himſelf the ſovercign diſpenſtr of law in 
that place. The company, after they had 
ſufficiently ſtared at him, and at each other, 
found this to be indeed the fact, and ſo paid 
the honeſt inn-Keeper and judge his demand, 
without incurring any coſts of ſuit. 


Mrs Pilkington remarks, that the munik- 


cence of our nobility is obſcured and diſap- 


pointed by the inſolence and avarice of their 
ſervants ; and upon this occaſion has com- 
puted the expence of writing to a great man, 
as follows ; 1 
3 „„ 
For pen, ink and paper, —— 0 0 
For a perſon to find when his 
lordihip is at home, - - to 
To the porter for receiving, 
your letter, and giving it to o 10 6 
the valet, — ————— 
To the valet who delivers it, —r 1 0 
To the footman who brings 
the anſwer, 3 


Q 


—— — — 


Total, 5 „ 
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Dean Swift, on the contrary, once diſ- 
charged a ſervant for rejecting the petition of 
a poor old woman: ſhe was very ancient, and 
1a cold morning ſat at the Deanery ſteps a 
conſiderable time, during which the dean ſaw 
her through a window, and commiſerated 
her defolate condition. His footman hap- 
pened to go to the door, and the poor crea- 
ture beſought him in a piteous tone to give 
that paper to his reverence. The fellow read 
it, and told her with great inſolence, that his 
maſter had ſomething elſe to do than mind 
her petition. What's that you ſay, fellow? 
ſaid the dean, looking out at the window; 
com? up here. The man obeyed with great 
contuſion ; and he then deſired the poor wo- 
man alſo to come before him, made her ſit 
down, and ordered her ſome bread and wine; 
then turving to the man, At wuhat time, ſaid 
he, did J order you to open a paper directed to 
me ? or to refuſe a letter, avhoever brought it? 
Harl ye, firrah, you have becn aimonithed by 
ne for drunkenneſs, idling, and other faults, but 
 fince I have diſcowered that you want humanity, 
1 mui diſmiſs you from my ſervice ; lo, put off” 
our cloaths, late vour wars, and let me hear 
27 more of you. The fellow obeyed, and hav- 
ing in vain ſollicited a recommendation, he 
was obliged to go to ſea, where he continued 
hive years. At the end of that time, finding 
his fituation on ſhipboard very ditferent from 
ta eaſ: and luxury of his fomer employ- 
ment, 
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ment, he again applied to the dean ſor a re. 
commendation to fome ſervice, ſetting forth, 
in a petition the hardſhips he had ſuffered, 
and confelling the faults of which he had been 
ouilty. The dean then called for pen, ik 
and paper, and gave hin the following billet, 


Whereas the bearer ——— ſerved me 
the ſpace of one year, during which 
time he was an idler and a drunkard, I 
then diſcharged him as ſuch; but how 
far his having been five years at ſea may 
have mended his manners, I leave to 

the penetration of thoſe who may here- 
alter employ him. 

J. Swift. 
Deanery- Houle: 5 


Jan. 9, 1739. 


With this paper and no other tans he ſet 


out for London, where he applied to Mr Pope, 
who knowing the dean's hand, and having 
obtained a certificate that the bearer was the 
perſon mentioned in the paper, took him into 


his ſervice, in which he continued till the 
death of his maſter. 


The counteſs of Eglington, one of the 
greateſt beauties in Scotland, fell under the 
diſpleaſure of her lord for no other cauſe than 
that of having brought him ſeven daughters, 
aid no fon. His lordſhip went ſo far as to 


diy erce. 


Te ³²ꝛ̃] wn Wa” wn, 2 


aſſure her, he was Geterminge. to ſue for a 
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divorce. The lady replied, he need not do 
that, for ſhe would readily agree to a ſepara- 
tion provided he would give her back what 
he had with her. He, fuppoſing ſhe meant 


only pecuniary affairs, aſſured her, ſhe ſhould 


have her fortune to the laſt penny. Nay, nay, 
my lord, ſays fhe, that winna de; return me 


my youth, beauty, and wirginity, and diſmiſs me 


as /oon as you pleaſe. His lordſhip being un- 


able to comply with this demand, ſpoke no 
more of parting with his lady, and before 


the year was out, ſhe brought him a ſon, 
who eſtabliſhed the content and affection of 
dis parents for each other, 885 


(4 


the pulpit of St Andrew's, and ſuddenly re- 
collecting the enormous iniquities of the con- 

egation, he gave ſo furious a toſs with his 
head that back fell his wig and down flew 


his ſermon, which not being well ſecured, 


flattered in numerous leaves about the church, 
ſcattered like the ungodly as chaff before the 


wind: the ſleepers awoke, the old men who 


dreamed dreams, and the virgins who faw 
viſtons, ſtarted from the downy trance; and 
he, being unable to proceed, but willing at 
leaſt to give them his benediction, after he 


had cried out aloud, Depart ye curſed into 


everlaſting fire, he immediately added, which 
thet Je may all do, &c. rg 


A certain Iriſh dean (not the celebrated 
dean of St Patrick's) having once aſcended 
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It is ſaid of dean Swift, that the laſt ſparks 
of his wit, when he was ſinking into idiocy; 
was on the following occaſion. Mr Handel, 
who was then about to quit Ireland, went to 

take leave of him. The ſervant was ſome 
time before he could make the dean under- 
ſtand him; which when he did, immediately 


cried out, Prodigious ! a German anda Geniui! 


admit him, admit him, : 


The wife of a lieutenant-colonel who was 
ſtationed near Edinburgh, being viſited by 
ther miniſter's wife, was earneſtly intreated to 
come to kirk. This, the lady promiſed to 
do, and kept her word, which produced a 
ſecond viſit; and the miniſter's wife then aſk- 
ing how ſhe liked their way of worſhip, ſhe 
. replied, Very well, but that having dirtied 
her cloaths, and been peſtered with a great 
number of fleas, ſhe hoped the miniſter would 


permit her to line the pew. Said her gueſt, 


In troth, madam, I canuot promiſe that, for ny 
huſband will think it rank popery. 


A foreigner who was juſt arrived in Scot- 

land, ordered a fowl for his dinner; but ſhew- 
ing great diſlike to it when it was placed upon 
the table, the landlord brought him a piece 


ol freſh ſalmon, and ſaid, Sir, I perceive you 


do not like the fowl, pray what think you of 
this? Think, ſays the gueſt ; avby I think it 
74 wry fine ſalmin ; and no wonder, for it is of 


g 
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(od Almighty's feeding, but if it had bien fed 
by you, I Juppoſe it would have been as lean as 
this poor fowl, which J defire you «vill take 


away. 


The Scots, among other maxims of fruga- 
lity, ſay, that if butter has no hairs 1n it, the 
cow that gave the milk will not thrive ; and 
an Engliſhman having ſome brought to him 
in which he obſerved a great number, deſired 
his landlady to bring him the butter upon one 
plate and the hairs upon another, that he 
might mix them himſelf ; for he thought, in 
the piece he had already, the proportion of 
hair was rather too much. N 


Some frauds which had been praQtiſed in 
Scotland by the connivance of the collector of 


the cuſtoms, were made the pretence to pro- 


cure the appointment of an inſpeQtor-general, 
at the ſalary of 2001. per annum; the appli- 
cation was made by a member of parliament, 


who had been, according to the cant and 


phraſe, a good (oy. for many years, and never 
aſked for any thing. The miniſter, at firſt, 
objected, that creating a new place always 


produced a clamour, and that the man for 


whom it was intended had been formerly 
condemned to be hanged for perjury. The 


gentleman acknowledged the facts to be true; 


but, Sir, ſaid he, the laird is familiar with 
the 
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the man's wife. Nay, then, ſays the miniſter, 
he muſt have it. 


north 
A preſbyterian preacher who was explain. _ 
ing to his congregation the great benefits a- 4 (old 
riſing from the Sabbath, told them that a. ſcribe 
mong other excellencies of their inſtitution, reign 
was the proper choice of the day. 'The It ha 
Jews, ſays he, kept it on the ſeventh ; but the. 
we keep it on the firſt; and if it were on any eauſe 
other, it gu make a broken week, thous 
55 | nul 
A gentleman once afked Lilly, the aſtrolo- aer 
ger, how he thought any man of god ſenſe who 
| would buy his prediftions. Pray, Sir, ſays try, 
| Lilly, what proportion do you think the men gent! 


of good ſenſe bear to the reſt of mankind? boaf 
Oh! ſays the other, not above one to twenty. 


y, if/o, replied Lilly, ler the nineteen lu Ml (66. 
my prophecies, and then (ſnapping his fingers) 


; more 
that ! for your one man of good ſenſe. 


At the famous trial at Hertford, when 2 
poor woman was brought in guilty of witch- 
craſt by an ignorant and obſtinate jury, the 
judge expreſled ſome diſſatisfaction at the 
verdict; the pariſon of the pariſh thereſore 
declared, that upon the faith of a clerę 


judge, I believe you to be no conjurey. 
1 | When \ 


| SY Ma, wer 
! he believed the woman to be a avitch, Why he 
| then, ſaid the magiſtrate, upon the faith of: only 
| 


very large ſtone to be removed, he employed 


a ſoldier who was a maſon by trade, to in- 


ſeribe it with the date of the year, the king's 


reign, and the name of the director, in Latin. 


It happened that another officer, who had al ſo 
the direction of another part of the work, 
cauſed a ſtone to be removed whick he 


thought yet bigger, and was very defirous to 


emulate his aſſociate's attempt for fame by 


mſcribing it ; he therefore applied to an officer 


who had written ſeveral little pieces of poe- 
try, to aſſiſt him with the words. This 
gentleman, who had often heard his friend 


boaſt of the feat, in the firſt perſon, © I raiſed | 


a larger ſtone than he,” told him he would 
fatisfy him in Engliſh, which would be much 
more read than his competitor's Latin ; and 
mmediately wrote down 
HFibern alone 
Rais d up this ſtone, 
O! hone; O] hone. 


This, however, the Hibernian refented with 


tome warmth, alledging, that tho' others 


were employed about the ſtone, yet it was 
he that raiſed it with their head, and they 


only uſed his hands, 


Vol. II. — * A 


When the new road was making in the 
north of Scotland, an officer who had the di- 
rection of part of the work, having cauſed a 
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A Frenchman of ſome diſtinction, ſoon af. 
ter his arrival in London, taking notice « 
much dirt and many diſorders in the ſtrects, 
aſked often about the Police, and finding 
none that underſtood the term, he cried out, 
Good Lord! how can ce expe? order among 
theſe people, who hade not ſuch a word as Police 
in their language. | 


Two Engliſh officers, after a night's lodg. 
ing in the Highlands, found themſelves co- 
vered with vermin. One of them was very 


buſy in taking off the ſloweſt kind, which the 


other obſerving, cried out, Z—= 4, achat ar: 


vou doing Let us firſi ſecure the Dragecus; 


eve can take the Foot at kiſure, 


At the battle of Glenſhiels, in the rebellion 
of the year 1719, George Munro of Culcairne, 


commanded a company of Highlanders raiſed 


out of his father's clan, and maintained at his 
own expence. A party of the rebels who 
had poſted themſelves upon the declevity ot a 
mountain, perceiving him fall. kept fring 
upon him as he lay bleeding upon the ground. 
He ſaw they were determined to diſpatch 
him, and therefore calling to his ſervant, who 
had never left him, he bid him make halle 


out of the danger, for that he could be of 10 


ſervice to him, but by telling his friends and 


his father that he had not miſbehaved. The 


Higblander, upon hearing this addreſs, burt 
ESR SET OC 1n'0 
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to tears, and aſked, what would be thought 


of him ſhould he leave his maſter in that con- 


dition? then laying himſelf over him upon 


his hands and knees, he received ſeveral 
ſhot, and continued thus to ſhield him from 


further hurt with his own body, till a ſerjeant 
with a ſmal party diſlodged the enemy, after 


having taken a ſolemn oath upon a dirk that 


he would do it, or periſn in the attempt. 


Such inflances of heroic virtue are found 
among people, who yet rob without {cruple; 


and in ſome caſes think honeſty a diſgrace. 


An Highland woman who begged charity of 


a Lowland laird's lady, was aſked ſeveral 
queſtions ; and among others, How many 


huſbands ſhe had had? She anſwered, Three. 
And being farther queſtioned, if her hufbands 
had been kind to her ? ſhe ſaid, the two firſt 
were honeſt men, and very careful of their 


family; for they both died for the /aw ; that 


is, were hanged for theft. Well, but as to 


the laſt? Hout, ſays ſhe, a fulthy beaſt! he 
4% d at haume, like an auld dug on a puckle o 
fra... 55 | | 


Mr. J. B. fellow of St. John's college in 
Cambridge, was a perſon of ſuch remarkable 


ſerenity and eveneſs of temper, that nothing 


was ever known to diſcompoſe him. One 
evening having ſet up later than uſual, ata 
iriend's room in Jeſus, 


'S. 8 gone 


and being pretty far 
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gone in liquor, he was very much preſſed to 


take the porter and a lanthorn with him, 
which however he could by no means be per. 
ſwaded to do. In order to go to St. John's 
from jeſus-College you muſt of neceſſity pak; 
through a church-yard, which when he ar— 
rived at, the claret growing too powerful for 
him he fell down upon his back between two 
grave-ſtones.——He made ſeveral efforts to 
recover himſelf, which when he found was 
to no manner of purpoie, he folded his arms 
with great calmneſs, and was heard to ſay— 
"Tis mighty well, I fuppoje 1 ſhall riſe with the 
reſt of them. 9 1 1 


Dr — maſter of ——Hall, was very 
famous or rather infamous for ſtarving him 
ſelf and every thing about him; no wonder 


therefore that his old gelding Sredfaſt was 
put to board at little or no expence ina 
neighbouring fen, where what graſs there was, 
was ſcarcely eatable. One day at commons 
Mr D—t one of the fellows and a noted 
Wag, told the Doctor that he had been to 


pay a viſit to his horſe. Pray, Sir, ſays the 


Doctor, what converſation might you have 
with him? None at all, reply'd D-—, bit 
J put my hand in my pocket and ſhew'd him 
a N. oat And what did he ſay to tha, 


rejoin d the Doctor? Nothing on the * 
| | > FF _ by 
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ſays 5, he only ſhook bis head and 
laugh'd. $ 


The above Mr -—-, who (amongſt other 
ſpecies of humour) was a great puntter, was 
in company a certain evening with ore Mr 
Tench, at the Mitre.—— Mr Tench being a 
milkſop, and refuſing his glaſs in turn, D—— 
obſerv'd to him, that he drank like a Maid, 
that he was a man of no Soul, that he was 


ſorry to meet him in that Place, but however 


he would not have him be crabbed, for he did 
not intend to carp at him and ſo he ran on 
till Tench fell into a downright paſſion, and 
gave D-— a challenge to fight him. ——— 
Upon which D—— with a horſe-Jaugh told 
him, That he took him rather for a flying: fiſn 
han a {word-fiſh, or &//e, laid he, I would 
not have meadled with you. 


It is the cuſtom when the gentlemen are 
cut out of commons at Oxford, to BarrLk, 
and at Cambridge to Sr, as they term it, 
which is in plain Engliſh, to buy a dinner 
out of one's own pocket of the coilege-ceol. 
D- having ſeveral times been trick'd out of 
his dinner by the early attendance of his bro- 
ther ſtudents, was determin'd to be even with 
them, and having one day poileifed himiclf 
of a whole gooſe, he fell a panning throuzh | 
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all the terms of back gammon. Gentlemei, 


ſays he, if I hate you an ace, duce tale me, 
for it would te-tray a wealneſs, if a man could 


not cater for himſcIf, therefore fink me if I don't 
make you all ſize, | | 


The late Dr Bx —y, whoſe wit had too 


often a tincture of ill- nature, was one evening 


very hard upon Mr-H Il, who had been in 
great diſtreſs.— 1--11 took no notice of 
him at firſt, but ſuſfer'd him to run on till he 
chang'd the ſubject, and amongſt other things 


the Dr.mention'd his having been out of town 


for a week. Aye, ſays Mr Hl, that was 
publiſhed in all the Saturday's papers. In 


what form, ſays the Doctor? Why pr 


CREASED IN THE BURIALS THIS WEEK ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORT Y-FOUR, | 


The late Prince of Wales having a mind 
to divert himſelf incog. went to ſee a buli- 


haiting near Hockley-in-the-hole. The bull 


(being true game) gave a great deal of ſport, 
and foil'd every dog that attack'd him. — 
At laſt, old Towzer, whoſe owner (a butcher 
of Clare-market) ſtood cloſe to the prince, 


fairly pinn'd the bull—at which the butcher 


in the joy of his heart, gave his royal high- 
rels a ſwinging elap on the back, ſaying is 
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che ſame time, 6—4 un your blood, Mr 
Prince, if that is not my dog. | 


Patrick Fitz. Patrick, of the county of Li- 


merick, eſq; had a plentiful fortune left him 
by his uncle, which made him independant 
of his father. But coming home unluckily 
very much in liquor, he went, by miſtake, 
to bed to his grandmother and when his 
father expoſtulated with him for lying with 
his mother, —— Arrah my dear ſoul, ſays he, 
 evhat is there in that pray did not you lie with 

mine? | | 


A certain gentleman of Cambridge having 
_ publiſhed ſome poems by ſubſcription, went 
to wait on the honourable Mr ———, of 
Clare-hall, to deliver a book. Mr —— hap- 
pened not to be then in the way, our poet 


therefore called about a week afterwards, 
when his honour addreſs'd him in the follow- 


ing terms. Sir, I like your poems extremely 
well, but I have one favour to beg of you, and 
that is, that you would print your next edition 
non ſofter paper, fer this confounded Genoa- 
deny rubs one's backſide like a nutmeg-grater. 


A certain Kentiſh nobleman being in com- 


pany with ſome Scotch officers was bragging 
of the ſituation of his villa, and the pleaſant- 
aufs of the country in genera) ; but above all 

| = inſiſted. 
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inſiſted upon his peculiar happineſs (as he 
had a muſical ear) in having ſuch a multitude 
of nightingales about him. Nightingales? 
ſays a bonny Scot, ave Hawe an infinity of them 
near Edinburg. —Sir, replies my Lord. [ 
thought thoſe birds had never reached ſo far 
north ; pray, what kind of a thing is a night. 
ingale? My Lord, rejoins the Scot, 17 is a. 
boot as bug as a Pudgeon, and has a head like a 


Cat, and cries, Whoo Whoo Wheo. 


A certain ſwaggering officer being in com- 
pany with Mr Charles i rnd egregi- 
ouſly of the numbers he had ſlain by his own 


hand abroad, inſomuch that by his account 


he had demoliſhed at leaſt five hundred. 


Sir, ſays Charles, I have killed in my time, 


let me fee——five at Madrid———ten at Liſvon 


—twenty at Paris. thirty at Vienna, and 


coming over from Calais to Dover, 1had ſcarcely 
aiſembark'd, before a diſperate ſon of a bitch 


c an Iriſhman KiL.LED me——KilPd you? 


ſays the officer Damm you, what do you man 
by that? Sir, Replies Charles, I did not 
diſfute your veracity——ard wby ſhould hu 


gueſtion mine ? 


Mr H-— of Iſlington is very remarkable 


for his neatneſs, and in particular, in wear- 
ing white flockings all forts of weather. — 


One 
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One day (and a very bad one it was) he came 
into the King's-Head and met with Mr K— 
his old acquaintance, who had poſſeſſed him- 
{-1f of the news paper; upon which Mr 
H defir'd to know how the world went. 
Pleaſe to attend, ſays K—, to the following 
_article.—* A gentleman very neatly dreſſed, 
e as he was going over London- Bridge yeſter- 
« day in the midit of the ſtorm, was s accalted 
« by a money-dropper, who threw a half- 
e crown in his way. The gentleman will- 
ing to bring him to juſtice, picked up the 
& bait, and conſented to go along with him 
to the firſt publick-houſe, — where, while 
the cards were preparing, the genileman 
* diſpatched the landlord for a conitable — 
„The ſharper overhearing this, begged for 
* mercy, and declared, in caſe be obtained 
it, he never would be guilty again 
The gentleman very kindly forgave him, 
but could not help aſking the fe! low, what 
he could ſee in his face, to imagine ms he 
Would be taken in by fo tale a 4 bite 
God bleſs your honour, ſays the 3 1 
did not ſee your ce 1 _ lookt at -your 
white Rockings. | 
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A celebrated quack. doctor was ſent to at- 
tend an eminent citizen of London in extreme 
| danger. But certain of his relations, not 
much veprnging on him, Dr Mead was called 
| 5 in 
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in. Aſter Mead had examined the ſtate ot 
the patient's malady, he aſked the quack, 
whom he had condeſcendingly called brother, 
to write the preſcription, which, it ſeems, 
is always the cuſtom for the junior doctor to 
do. After many apologies, he was reduced 
to declare that he could not write ; and when 
Mead offered the preſcription for his peruſal, 
he was obliged to come off with, 7 can. 
not read. 1 


ment, was one of thoſe gentlemen, who 
thought the late unpopular acts not ſo bad as 
they were generally repreſented ; and there- 
Bill for Naturalizing foreign Proteſtants ; 


him by his conſtituents ; and among the reſt 


ralixation of all the infirnal inhabitants of tht 
other aborld, for a man can hade no regara for 


Chriſimas- day. 


Mr N a worthy member of parlia- 


fore had voted both for the Jew Bill and the 
upon which a great clamour was raiſed againſt 
an old gentlewoman made him this compli- 


ment. Indeed, Sir, Ijhould be ſurpriſed at no- 
thing that you do wwere you to wote for the natu-. 


his Saviour tha! wated for the baniſbment of cla 
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A nobleman of lord chancellor C— 's 
2cquaintance having obſerved to his lordſhip, 
that as his lordſhip had confeſſedly the beſt 
head in England, he was ſurpriſed that his 
children had not ſtronger marks of genius ; 

was anſwered by his lordſhip, that there 
| ſeemed to him nothing ſurpriſing in it, for 
- that he did not beget them with his head. 


The — of ——— who is perhaps the ſe- 
vereſt ſatyriſt in Europe, was lately waited 
upon by a gentleman of his acquaintance, 
and complimented on the report, that his 
| lordſhip was a ſecond time promoted to the 
licutenantſhip of Ireland. Ihe E——, who, 
to the grief of his friends as well as his own 
great misſortune, has almoſt entirely loſt 
his hearing, reply'd with a ſmile, that he 
knew not ef ary ſuch promotion, but did in- 
deed think himſelf more fit for that employ- 
ment now than formerly, becauſe he could 
hear none of the people's complaints, 


The celebra ed Miſs Ch h complained 
to the {ame nobic lord ol the ill- nature of the 
town, aud amongſt other inſtances, ſaid, that 
occaſion had been taken from a late illneſs of 
her's to ſpread a 1cert that ſhe had been 

a ðᷣ „„ -Dxought- 
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brought to bed of two children. HI. lordſhip 
advis'd her to be eaſy under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, adding, that for his part be had Jong 
made it a rule not to believe more than 4a/f 
what the town ſaid. Oo 8 
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